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00. In ‘Taos I: A language revisited’, 
IJAL 14.155-60 (1948), there was presented 
a series of restatements of the phonological 
system of the language. The present article 
deals with one section of the morphemic 
statements that were planned to follow the 
first article, that covering the affixes indi- 
cating pronominal reference (a term to be 
precisely defined below). 

To be taken without discussion here are 
certain procedures of morphemic analysis 
that I have developed, alone and in col- 
laboration, in recent years. Reference may 
be made to my and Henry Lee Smith’s 
Outline of English Structure (SIL: OP3, 
1951) and to the article by myself and 
Frank A. Rice, ‘The personal-pronoun 
system of Classical Arabic’, to appear in 
Language. See also my review of Nida’s 
Morphology, IJAL 17.127-31 (1951) for a 
partial presentation of the analysis given 
below. 


01. An examination of Taos utterances 
shows certain kinds of items that are phone- 
mically separable, and which turn out to 
coincide with, or to include in statable ways, 
entities that can be defined as morphemic 
words. Some of these are uninflected, that 
is, do not occur in paradigmatic sets. The 
rest are inflected in two ways, making them 
classifiable as nouns or verbs. 
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02. Nouns show inflection by suffixes 
which indicate relations with other parts 
of constructions such as to classify the 
noun as belonging to one of three classes— 
A, B, C. They are found to occur usually 
in pairs, the two having the same base but 
different suffixes, and one being translat- 
able as singular, the other as non-singular 
(two or more); the combinations are A and 
B, B and C, A and C. Note that A is always 
singular and C always non-singular, but B 
has the number opposite that of its partner. 
There are also unpaired nouns of class C 
(‘collective’). In my Outline of Taos Gram- 
mar (abbreviated OTG; VFPA 6.184-221, 
1946), the paired classes were called ‘“gen- 
ders” (OTG 3:131): I—A and B; II—B 
and C; IIJ—A and C; unpaired C’s were 
assigned to III. 

In addition to the suffix inflection, nouns 
have prefix inflection. The prefixes are com- 
plexes of morphemes, indicating the rela- 
tionships translatable as person and number 
of the possessor, and showing #he class of 
the possessed noun. The possessor is ‘indi- 
cated as of the first, second, or third per- 
sons, and as singular, dual, or plural in 
number; if there is cross-reference to a 
noun indicating the possessor, such a noun 
if it appears with suffixes will be in the non- 
singular class if it is indicated as dual or 
plural in the possessor prefixes. The class 
of the possessed noun is shown as one of 
four: A, B, C (as for suffixes), and L “‘local’’; 
L nouns appear with suffixes as A-C pairs, 
but in the prefix-constructions no distinc- 
tion is made with them for singular (A) 
or non-singular (C) reference. Besides the 
indications of class, the prefixes may also 
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show R (“reflexive”) reference, translatable 
as emphatic possession (my own, etc.) 


03. Verbs have suffix-inflection, but it is 
for categories outside the scope of this 
article. Prefix-inflection of verbs is very 
similar to that of nouns, but there are 
enough differences to establish the two as 
separate kinds of words. The prefixes are 
again complexes of morphemes. They 
show relationships indicating the person 
and number of the subject, and the class 
of the object. Again there are three persons 
and three numbers; and there are five classes 
for the object: A, B, C, L for noun objects, 
and R if the object is pronominal and the 
same as the subject or, the subject being 
third person, the object is first or second 
person (see below). 

All the categories of inflection indicated 
above are summarized under the term 
PRONOMINAL REFERENCE (OTG 3: 132). 

Among the uninflected words (particles) 
there appear two which show cross-reference 
with first and second person possessors or 
subjects: these are the “independent pro- 
nouns” of those two persons, without dis- 
tinction of number, and are included in 
pronominal reference. 


04. The suffixes alluded to above occur 
immediately following the noun base, and 
create the ABSOLUTE forms of nouns. The 
prefixes occur before the noun base, and 
before the verb base (including any incor- 
porated noun objects or any non-pronomi- 
nal prefixes, all these appearing before the 
verb base but after the prefixes here being 
considered). They are, as stated, mor- 
pheme complexes, and show three positions: 
the person morphemes come first, then the 
number morphemes, and in third place, 
nearest the verb base, are the class mor- 
phemes. 

The affixes here described and assigned 
to categories are exhibited in the morph 
material in 10 below. Prefixes are shown both 
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as complexes and broken down into morphs 


(50). 


10. Nouns show absolute forms ending 
in the morphs -na, -ng, -nema, and -ne. 
These pair thus: 


-na 
-na: 4 -nema 

-ne 
“= \ -ne 
-nema, 


Unpaired nouns are in -ne. Cross-reference 
to prefixes is such that -nq and -nemg are 
in complementary distribution. This gives 
the three classes: A -na; B -na, -nemg; 
C -ne. See 40 for the summarizing state- 
ment of these morphemes. 


11. Prefixes with nouns may be grouped 
into the following paradigms, identified 
by labels referring to the categories dis- 
cussed above: 














Possessed noun of class 
Possessor 
A B in L 
Sg 1 ’an- ’anam- ’anaw- ’anng- 
2 ka- kam- kaw- kang- 
3 | ’a- ’am- ’aw- ’ana- 
Du 1 kan- | kangm- | kanaw- | kanng- 
2 mgn- | mangm- | manaw- | manng- 
3 ’an- ’anam- ’angw- ’anng- 
Pi 1 ki- kim- kiw- king- 
2 mg- mam- maw- mang- 
3 j- im *iw- ’ina- 














R reference is shown by the affix -mo- 
following A, B, C, and “‘infixed” into L, 
thus: ’anmo-, kamo-, ... ; ’anammo-, 
kammo-, ... ; ’anawmo-, kawmo-, ... 
’anmona-, kgmona-,... . 

The analysis of these complexes into 
morphs is clear. In B, there is a morph 
-m- present all the way through, in position 
next to the base; in C there is a -w-, and 
in L a -ng-, similarly located. Set A has 
nothing corresponding to these, but we 


? 
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shall see below (41) that a zero allomorph 
has to be set up. The forms ’an- (A and L) 
and ’ana- (B and C), kan(a)-, man(a)- 
show a regular loss of q in statable positions. 
The occurrence of kan(q)- and ki-, man(a)- 
and ma- suggests that k-, m-, -qn(a)-, -i-, 
-a- can be segmented. This leads to the 
further segmenting of ’- in Sg 1 and Sg, Du, 
Pl 3, and of k- in Sg 2. The segmentation 
leaves us with these morphs: 
Ist position: ’-, k-, ’-, k-, m-, ’-, k-, m-, ’; 
2nd position: -an(4@)-, -a-, -a-, -aN-, -qn-, 
-qN-, -i-, -4-, -i-; 
3rd position: -m-, -w-, -nq-. 
4th position (or pre-3d): -mo-. 


12. The verbal prefix-paradigms are: 


























Object of class 
Subject : 
A | B Cc L R 
Sg 1 |ti- pi- ’0- iting- ta- 
210: i- ku-__|’ona- ’a- 
3 |noth-  |’i- ’u- ina- | mo- 
ing 
Du 1 |’an- ’apen- | kan- |’anng- | kan- 
2\man- |mapen- | man- magnng- | man- 
3 |’an- ’apen- | ’an- |’anng- | ’an- 
Pl 1/)%- *ipi- kiw- /ina- | kimo- 
2 |ma- mapi- | maw- |mang- | mamo- 
3 |’i- *ipi- ’iw- |’ina- ’jmo- 








The segmentation of these forms is more 
difficult. In column A we can establish 
’-an-, m-an-, ’-gn-, ’-i-, m-g-, ’-1 in the Du 
and Pl; Sg 2 can be segmented as ’-0-; one 
is tempted to divide Sg 1 as t-i-, but we 
shall find it better (see 21) to leave it as ti-; 
in Sg 3 there is presumably at least one 
zero-allomorph. In B we shall leave pi- 
unsegmented, and divide Sg 2 and Sg 3 
as ’-i-; the Pl forms are ’-i-pi-, m-a-pi-, 
’-i-pi, parallel with those of A. The Du 
forms show phonemic material exactly 
parallel to that in A except that /pe/ is 
inserted between the second and third 
phonemes; we shall segment this way, 
setting up ..pe.. as an infix, and -q..n- as 
the morph in which it is inserted. In C we 


segment ’-o-, k-u-, ’-u-, k-an-, m-qn-, 


’-an-, k-i-w-, m-q-w-, ’-i-w-. L is exactly 
like A except for the terminal -na-. In R 
we segment the Pi as k-i-mo-, m-a-mo-, 
’-i-mo; the Du is k-an-, m-qn-, ’-an-; in 
the Sg, 1 and 2 seem best divided as t-a- 
and ’-a-, and Sg 3 has the mo- already 
found in the PI. 


13. Included in pronominal reference 
are verb prefixes that refer to pronoun 
objects of the first and second persons. The 
forms are: 


’a- I or we... you Sg. 
mapen- I or we... you Du 
mapi- I or we... you Pl 
’0- he or they ... me 

’an- he or they... us Du 
i- he or they... us Pl 
’a- he or they ... you 8g 
man- he or they ... you Du 
ma- he or they ... you Pl 
may- you... me or us 


The segmentation of these forms is difficult. 
At the point of our analysis reached in this 
section, all we can do is the following: 
’-§-; M-g..pe..n-; M-g-pi-; ’-0-; ’-an-; ’-i-; 
’-g-; m-gn-; m-a-; m-ay-. Clues from the 
morphemicization of the rest of the mate- 
rial, however, will enable us to make further 
segmentations which will clarify the struc- 
ture of the forms (see 53). 


14. The “independent pronouns’”’ alluded 
to above ar| nq J, we and ’é you. The referen- 
tial pronoun of the third person is a pos- 
sessed nominal, and need not be discussed 


here. 


20. From the material presented in 10- 
14, we make the following analysis of mor- 
phemes of person, the morphs for which 
appear in first position in a prefix-complex. 


21. First person: 
1st: ~/n§: a base form, with normal 
tone (-), appearing as the word ng (normal 
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tone, primary stress); there seems no reason 
not to put this together with the succeeding 
allomorphs into a single morpheme. 

vt-: in verbs with /Sg (31) accom- 
panied by +»/R (45); this is in the prefix 
ta-, which is then analyzed as t-a-Q) (the 
justification of the last item is found in the 
discussion of »/R below). 

vti-: in verbs with »/Sg accompanied 
by VA (unless 4/2d is present) or by L; 
here +/A is ¥/Q (see 41); +/2d is present 
in ’g-, mapen-, mapi- J, we ... you Sg, 
Du, Pl. 

</k-: in nouns with »/Du and with +/P] 
(k-qn-, k-i-, etc.); in verbs with »/Du and 
with +/Pl accompanied by +/C (k-an-Q, 
k-i-w-). 

~’-: elsewhere (’-an-l), ’-ana-m-, ’-anqa- 
w-, ’-an-ng-, ’-0-l), ’-an-Q-, ’-g..pe..n-, ’-i-L-, 
’-i-pi-); because of ’ipi- analyzed as ’-i-pi-, 
we analyze pi- as ’-Q)-pi- (where -Q- is Sg), 
with the initial element ’- automatically 
lost before a consonant; in the two-pronoun 
forms ’a-, mapen-, mapi-, we also postulate 
V Ist as ¥/’-, which appears in first position 
and is lost before the allomorphs ¥/’- and 
w/m- of +/2d (see below); in the two-pro- 
noun forms ’o-, ’an-, ’i- we have +/1st as 
~’- in second position, where it is retained, 
after first-position /’- (automatically lost) 
of +/3d; in may- we have a morph -ay- where 
~/l|st is fused with the number and class 
morphemes that follow it structurally. 


22. Second person: 

/2d: ¥’é: a base form, with high tone 
('), appearing as the word ’é (high tone, 
primary stress); the reason for treating this 
as a co-allophone with the succeeding ones 
is the same as in the case of ~/n§ above. 

¥’-: in verbs with »/Sg accompanied by 
VA, VB, VL, or VR (’-0-0-, ’-0-i-, ’-o-na-, 
’-a-)); in ’a- I, we... you we have this 
allomorph in second position after +/lst 
and before ./Sg and ~/A (’-’-9-0-), as 
is also the 'case in ’g- he, they... you Sg 
(but here the final -Q- is an allomorph of 
~/R—see 45). 
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</k-: in nouns with »/Sg (k-a-8-, k-a-m-, 
k-q-w-, k-a-ng-); in verbs with »/Sg accom- 
panied by VC (k-Q-u-). 

“/m-: elsewhere (m-gn-Q-, 
etc.; m-g-Q-, m-a-m-, etc.; 
m-a-pi-, m-g-mo-; m-ay-. 


m-qng-In-, 
m-4..pe..0-, 


23. Third person: 

4/3d: ¥/’-: everywhere; in verbs, in 
those cases where the A column shows no 
prefix in the Sg, we postulate ’-, auto- 
matically lost before what follows. 


30. The morphs that are the allomorphs 
of the number morphemes appear in second 
position in the prefix-complex. 


31. Singular: 

J/Sg: ¥-o-: in verbs after ./1st, accom- 
panied by /C, and by VR if Ist is ob- 
ject (’-o-Q-; ’-’-o-0 he...me); and after 
4/2d accompanied by ~/A (’-o-Q-). 

</-an(q)-: in nouns after +/1st (’-an-0-, 
o/’-ang-m-, etc.) 

</-a-: in nouns except as for +/-an(a)-, 
ie., after »/2d and +/3d (k-a-, ’-a-, etc.); 
in verbs after ./1st or »/2d accompanied 
by VR (t-a-Q-, ’-a-Q-), and in ’a- I, we 
... you (’-’-a-Q-, where ’- is ~/Ist, -’- is 
4/2d, and -l)- is »/A). 

*/-X-: elsewhere—i.e., in verbs after ~/1st 
accompanied by VA, W/L, VB (ti-Q-0-, 
ti--ng-, ’-)-pi-); after ./2d accompanied 
by VB, VC (’-0-i-, k-Q-u-); after +/3d 
(’-0-0-, ’-Q-i-, ’-Q-u-, ’-Q-mo-). 


32. Dual: 

V/Du: ~/-9..n(a)-: in verbs with WB 
(i.e., with infix ..pe.. in ’-9..pe..n-, m-g..pe..- 
n-). 

+/-an(a)-: elsewhere. 


33. Plural: 

VPI: ¥/-a-: after ./2d (m-a-Q-, m-g-m-, 
m-a-pi-, etc.) ~/-i-: elsewhere (k-i-Q-, ’-i-Q-, 
etc.). 


40. It has already been indicated, in 10, 
that the suffixes of nouns are in cross-refer- 
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ence relationship with the possessive pre- 
fixes, and that the classes so established— 
A, B, C—are also referred to in the verb- 
prefix complexes. These interrelationships 
make possible the analysis of the third- 
position morphs in the various prefix-sets 
into morphemes. 


41. Class A: 

/A: W-na: as absolute, with noun stems; 
always “singular”; nouns with class L 
reference turn out to have this same abso- 
lute ending. 

</-\: elsewhere, i.e., in all noun and verb 
prefix complexes. 

It should be pointed out here that the 
existence of a noun-class in -na is not in 
doubt. Those nouns in -na that have ‘‘plu- 
rals” in -ng or -nemg are almost exclusively 
“animates” in referential (extra-linguistic) 
meaning; those that have “plurals” in -ne 
are “inanimate”, but cannot be distin- 
guished by meaning grouping from the 
nouns with “‘singulars” in -ng or -nemg. The 
reference to possessed nouns or objects of 
classes B and C is always explicit in the 
prefix complexes by means of the morphs 
considered immediately below. Since there 
is no explicit morph material in third posi- 
tion when the reference is to A nouns, we 
must either say that there is nothing there— 
no morpheme, or—if we find some explicit 
morph elsewhere for such a class—we can 
posit zero morphs. There being no good 
reason for not putting suffix and prefix 
morphs together into one morpheme (as we 
have already put “free” morphs and prefix 
morphs together into the morphemes +/1st 
and +/2d, and as, analogously, initial and 
final allophones are put together into 
phonemes), we set up a morpheme +~/A with 
the two allomorphs here shown. This makes 
for a neat and consistent treatment of all 
the prefix complexes (see 50). 


42. Class B: 
VB: W-na; ~/-nema: as absolute, with 
noun stems as listed (as “singulars” paired 
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with C “plurals”, or as “plurals” paired 
with A “‘singulars’”); there seems no way to 
predict which of these two suffixes will 
occur. 

~/ .-pe..: infix, in verbs in the presence of 
/Du. 

+/-i-: in verbs, after .»/2d and +/3d in 
the presence of +/Sg. 

~/-pi-: in verbs elsewhere, i.e., after ~/1st 
in the presence of »/Sg, and always in the 
presence of +/PI. 

+/-m-: in nouns; the forms always appear 
as -m-, but are probably to be set up with a 
following (4) as -m(q)-, because that is the 
structure regularly elsewhere in the language. 


43. Class C: 

VC: ¥-ne: as absolute, with noun stems; 
always “non-singular”, as “plural” when 
paired with A or B “singular” or as “‘collec- 
tive’ when unpaired; it appears that some 
nouns that appear with this ending as 
absolutes have class L reference in prefixes, 
a phenomenon for which no explanation is 
available at this point in our analysis. 

</-u-: in verbs after +/2d and +/3d in the 
presence of »/Sg. 

~/-Q)-: in verbs after »/1st in the presence 
of -/Sg, and always in the presence of »/Du. 

¥/-w-: elsewhere, i.e., in nouns, and in 
verbs in the presence of +/PI. 


44. Class L: 

VL: ~-na-: everywhere; as has been 
noted, this class does not appear as an 
explicit class of nouns in absolute forms, but 
listed A(-C) nouns, and apparently also a 
few C nouns (unpaired) have this reference 
in verb and noun prefixes. Since only some 
nouns in -na have L reference, the class A 
must still be set up separate from L. With 
R reference (below), -ng- appears in fourth 
position. 


45. Class R: 

VR: ¥/-Q-: in verbs after »/1st and «/2d 
in the presence of ~/Sg, and always in the 
presence of »/Du; this allomorph is also 
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postulated in the forms translated he, they 
... me, us and he, they . . . you—see 53 for 
the discussion. 

</-mo-: elsewhere, i.e., in verbs except 
as for ¥/-Q-, and always in nouns. This form 
appears to be in free alternation with -ma- 
(less frequent); it also enters into some 
morphophonemic fusions with other kinds 
of morphemes, but this need not be dis- 
cussed here. 

The morpheme +~/R as postulated here 
behaves like the class morphemes ~/A, 
/B, VC, and +/L in verb prefixes, but in 
noun prefixes it occurs after A, B, C in 
fourth position, and before L. It is also in 
fourth position in the two-pronoun forms 
to be discussed below. 

The morph may- was listed above in 13, 
and was indicated in 22 as having the allo- 
morph m- of »/2d. The -ay- part cannot be 
assigned to any of the number or class 
allomorphs listed in 30 and 40. It must be 
treated as unsegmentable—see 53. 


50. We shall now summarize the state- 
ments of allomorphs and morphemes by 
listing the prefix complexes with all morph 
divisions shown, and discussing some of the 
items. 


51. Noun-prefixes: three positions—person 
of the possessor, number of the possessor, 
class of the possessed noun. 




















SgA B Cc L 
1 | ’-an-Q- ’-ang-m- ’-ana-w- ’-an-ng 
2| k-a-0- k-g-m- k-a-w- k-a-nq 
3 | ’-9-0- ’-g-m™- -4-W- ’--ng 
Du 
1| k-gn-Q- k-gnq-m- k-anq-w- k-an-nq 
2| m-an-) m-ang-m- | m-qang-w- | m-an-ng 
3 | ’-an-Q- | ’-qnq-m- ’-ang-w- | ’-qn-ng 
Pl 
1| k-i-Q- k-i-m- k-i-w- | k-i-na 
2| m-a-Q- m-g-m- | m-9-w- m-4-ng 
3 | ’-i-0- ?-j-m- | *4-w- i-na, 





Class R reference is shown in fourth 
position as ’-an-)-mo-, etc. for A nouns, 
’-gnq-m-mo-, etc., for B, ’-ana-w-mo-, etc., 
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for C; and with -na- in fourth position as 
’-an-mo-na- for L. 

These noun-prefix forms are all self- 
evident from the morph material itself and 
the discussion above. 


52. Verb-prefixes: three positions—person 
of the subject, number of the subject, class 
of the object. 











ae oe ae a | R 
1 | tiQQ- [tidng- [Rpi- | -o% | tat 
2 | ?-0-Q- |’-o-ng- —|’-0-i- | k-Q-u- | ’-9-Q 
3 | ?-R-Q- |'-B-na- |’-Q-i- | *-Q-u- | ’-R-mo- 

| Du | | 
1 | ’-an-Q |’-an-ng- q..pe..D | k-an-Q- | k-gn-Q- 
2 | m-qn-Q |m-an-ng- |m-g..pe..n- | m-qn-Q- | m-qn-Q 
3 | ’-an-Q /’-an-na- |’-q..pe..n- ’-qn-Q- qn-Q 

2 er | | 
1 | iQ Ping iepi- || k-i-w | k-i-mo 
2 | m-a-Q |m-a-nq- |m-4-pi- | M-9-W | m-4-mo 
3 | iQ \’-i-nq |’-i-pi- -i-w i-mo- 





Of these forms, the Du of A and L, and 
all the Pl ones, are self-evident. The dif- 
ferences from the noun prefixes are in the 
first person, with ’- instead of k- in A, L, B; 
in B, with -pi- instead of -m- (a morpho- 
phonemic relation found elsewhere in the 
language), and in the fact that there is only 
one set of R references, so that R here be- 
haves exactly like the other classes. 

In the Du of B, the presence of the pho- 
nemic material /-a..n-/, equal to the 
morph for Du everywhere else, and the 
partial resemblance of /pe/ to the /pi/ 
found with Pl, leads us to set up the Du 
allomorph as an interrupted morph ¥/q. . n-, 
and the B allomorph as the infix -Y..pe.. ; 
this seems to be a true instance of an infix, 
The Du of C is just as for nouns, and that 
of R is just like it; this necessitates zero 
allomorphs for the morphemes of both these 
classes. 

In the Sg forms, the analysis is neces- 
sarily arbitrary, but consistent with the rest 
of the pattern. If ti- were segmented as 
t-i-)-, an additional Sg allomorph, -i-, 
would need to be set up. Such a procedure 
is used for 2 Sg A, ’-0-Q-, because ’- as an 
allomorph of +/2d is required elsewhere 
(in R), and -o- as Sg can then be used in 1 
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Sg C ’-o-N-. 3 Sg A has no prefix phone- 
mically; it is set up with Q for Sg (already 
used in 1 Sg A and to be used elsewhere), 
and the constant Q for A; then, since ./3d 
always has ’-, we postulate that ’- is present 
here too, but is automatically lost before 
the initial consonant of the following stem. 
The Sg of L follows that of A exactly. In B, 
the pi- must be equated to the -pi- in the 
Pl, so that we necessarily have a zero for 
the Sg allomorph before it; then, since we 
have ’- for 1st elsewhere, we postulate it here, 
with automatic loss before consonant. The 
forms 2 Sg and 3 Sg B are similarly analyzed, 
with the arbitrary decision that -i- is an 
allomorph of -pi-. In Sg C we have in Ist 
allomorphs already set up elsewhere—’., 
-o-, and -§- (in the Du). In the 2d and 3d 
forms it was decided that -u- went with -w- 
as an allomorph of C, so that Sg here is 
-)-. In the Sg R forms it is arbitrarily de- 
cided that VR is ¥-Q-, as it is in the Du, 
in Ist and 2d; this gives W-a- for /Sg, 
and ~/t- for »/1st and ¥/’- for +/2d; in 3d, 
VR is explicitly ¥/-mo-, so that »/Sg must 
be v-Q-. and +/3d is ¥”’-. 


53. The two-pronoun verb prefixes, with 
the first pronoun of the first or third person, 
and the second of the second or first, are not 
at all clearly delineated in the system as it 
has been analyzed so far. An arbitrary 
choice of procedures is necessary. We have 
elected to consider these forms as having 
four positions: subject, object, number of 
object; class of object. 

In the J, we... you forms we have ’-, 
mapen-, mapi-, apparently varying with 
the number of the object. It is simple enough 
to decide that the subject, +»/1st, is either 
unrepresented entirely or is present as ¥/’-, 
which is lost before whatever follows. The 
object, /2d, is W-’- when Sg wW-a- fol- 
lows, and is ¥m- otherwise; +~/P! also seems 
to be ~-a- here, while Du is W-4..n-; 
we have in the Du and PI object forms the 
morphs ..pe.. and -pi; these should be 
part of »/B. How can ~/B be justified in 
these forms? The answer seems to be that 


if the object is you, it must be in reference 
to a person; all nouns referring to persons 
are of class B in the non-singular, i.e., 
when the reference is Du or Pl; accordingly 
the fourth position here is, as stated, the 
class of the object, -~/B. This means that 
when the object is singular, the class must 
be +/A, in the form ~¥/-Q-. The forms are 
then to be segmented thus: 


I, we... youSg  ’-’-a-0- 
I, we you Du ’-m-4..pe..n- 
I, we you Pl ’-m-a-pi 


In the he, they .. . me, us forms we have 
’o-, ’an-, ’1-, apparently varying with number 
of the object. This seems acceptable, and 
we set up subject as ~/’-, which is the con- 
stant form of +/3d, and object also as 
~’-, this being one of the forms of +/1st. 
Then -o- is ~/Sg, -an- is -/Du, and -i- is 
+/Pl. What, then, is there in fourth position, 
if anything? I suggest that structurally 
there is a fourth position, and that it is -\/R 
in the form of ¥/-Q)-. The object is the same 
in reference here as the speaker, and the R 
allocation seems in point. 

In the he, they... you forms we have 
a-, mgan-, mg-, again varying with the 
number of the object. In first position we 
again postulate ./3d as ’-; then comes 
/2d as ¥/-’- with /Sg, and as ~/m- with 
VDu and VPI; W/Sg is W-a-, Du, as 
always, is ¥/-an-, and +/PI is, as expected 
after m-, ~/-a-. If there is a fourth position 
here, it must again be ~/R, for, while the 
object is not the same as the speaker, it is 
the same as the person spoken to; so we 
again set up VR as VW-Q-. 

The last two sets of two-pronoun forms 
are then: 


? 


he, they . . . me ’.”.9-l)- 
he, they us Du ’-’-gn-t)- 
he, they us Pl ?.”-4-Q)- 


he, they... youSg ’-’-g-- 
you Du ’-m-an-i- 
you Pl ’-m-g-Q- 


There remains the form may- you . . . me, 
us. This is invariable, regardless of number 
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of the subject or object. It is easy enough to 
segment, as has been done, ~/m- as »/2d; 
we can then, arbitrarily, say that the first 
person object is represented by ~/-’-; but 
there still remains the phonemic material 
/ay/, which is unlike anything else in the 
pronominal reference system. We simply 
say it is an unsegmentable morph, then, 
involving reference to any one of three of 
the possible number morphemes and an 
appropriate class morpheme (say, R). 
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It will be noted that in the discussion of 
two-pronoun forms we have constantly re- 
ferred to referential (‘real’) meaning. This 
is a great convenience here not because we 
have to mix levels, but because this is a 
point where the language shows a clear 
and direct link to extra-linguistic cultural 
facts. All languages show such phenomena, 
but recognition of them is possible only if 
we keep our levels very strictly apart 
analytically. 
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0. The degree of mutual intelligibility of 
Achumawi and Atsugewi has become some- 
thing of a problem in the literature on these 
tribes, who are agreed by all authorities to 
speak genetically related languages of the 
Shastan branch of Hokan. 

The following treatment, after a survey 
of the literature, presents the results of a 
questionnaire survey carried out in connec- 
tion with a linguistic field trip in the summer 
of 1953.1 

The data presented here no doubt suffer 
greatly from the fact that the tribes in 
question have dwindled steadily as a result 
of death and acculturation until today 
there are only a few speakers of each 
language. Whether they are strictly com- 
parable to their ancestors in the skills 
considered here is a question that seems 
likely to remain open in perpetuum. 


1. Regarding the problem of the mutual 
intelligibility of Achumawi and Atsugewi, 
de Angulo and Freeland write: 

“The Achumawi and Atsugewi may be 


1 Appreciation is gratefully acknowledged to 
the sponsors of the research, the Institute of 
Human Relations, Yale University, and the 
Survey of California Indian Languages, Depart- 
ment of Linguistics, University of California, 
Berkeley. 

2 TJAL, 6.78 (1930). 

3C. Hart Merriam, The Classification and 
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considered as forming a single tribe, as far 
as culture is concerned. Their languages 
however are different; as different as Spanish 
and French, perhaps even more. The 
Achumawi are the more numerous: there 
are probably four times as many Achumawi 
as there are Atsugewi. An estimate is 
very difficult, because they intermarry ad 
libitum.” 

“The majority of Atsugewi (or at least 
a goodly number of them) speak Achumawi 
as well, while very few Achumawi under- 
stand Atsugewi. At all common meetings 
the speeches are always in Achumawi, and 
not translated.” 

Merriam® does not take any specific 
position on Achumawi-Atsugewi mutual 
intelligibility, but he describes ‘“‘The differ- 
ences as of Family rank”’,* which he ascribes 
to these “two very distinct languages.’’ 
Elsewhere Merriam describes Atsugewi as 
“widely different’”’® from Achumawi. 


2. Voegelin’? reports that ‘“Informarits 
from the valley of Hat Creek told us that 
all Hat Creek people (Atsugewi) could 
understand the Pit Rivers (Achumawi)’but 
that no Pit Rivers could understand Hat 
Creek”. 

Kniffen® states the theory in perhaps its 
most clear-cut form as follows: “The two 
remaining groups are generally termed 
Atsugewi. ... According to their own state- 
ments their language is not intelligible to 


Distribution of the Pit River Indian Tribes of 
California, Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collec- 
tions, vol. 73, no. 3 (Washington, D. C. 1926). 

4 Op. cit., p. 4. 

5 Op. cit., p. 4. 

6 Op. cit., p. 35. 

7TJAL. 12.101 (1946). 

8 Achomawi Geography, UCPAAE, Volume 23, 
No. 5, p. 303. 
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the Achomawi, but they themselves under- 
stand the language of the Achomawi.”’ 

Voegelin and Harris’ go one step further 
when they state that “Atsugewi speak 
Achumawi in northeast California, but 
not the other way around.” 


3. A different view is held by Garth,” 
who writes: “The Atsugewi found the 
related Hokan language of the Achomawi 
unintelligible but relatively easy to learn.” 

Kroeber writes “For the long hiding of 
the identity of the Atsugewi under that of 
the Achomawi no such valid reason exists, 
since the Atsugewi people survive today to 
the number of several hundred. Nor was a 
similarity of the two tongues the cause of 
the fault. Kindred, indeed, they are, in 
the sense and measure that French and 
Spanish are related; but they are also at 
least as different. Idioms in which | corre- 
sponds to n, w to p, p to k, and m tor, are 
not so similar that they are confounded by 
those interested in them. In fact, a bare 
third of the more usual stem words seem 
to the unaided ear or eye to be common to 
Achomawi and Atsugewi; and on the 
pioneer student’s basis of overlooking 
trifles, there would have been almost as 
much justification for separating Atsugewi 
from Achomawi and erecting it into a 
separate family as for keeping Achomawi 
and Shasta apart, as ethnologists did for 
half a century. What lay at the bottom of 
this inconsistence was that the Atsugewi 
live in a region topographically tributary 
to the larger Achomawi habitat; that the 
two tribes were in close association and 
friendly; and that they followed very 
similar customs. No one troubled to make 
a speech record, native statements mini- 
mized the difference, and the situation was 


°C. F. Voegelin and Zellig S. Harris, Methods 
for Determining Intelligibility among Dialects 
of Natural Languages, Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, 95.3.324 (1951). 

1 T. R. Garth, Atsugewi Ethnography, Uni- 
versity of California Anthropological Records, 
Vol. 14, No. 2. p. 180. 
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conveniently simplified, as compared with 
what a little inquiry would have revealed 
as being true.’ 


4. Since it proved impossible to arrange 
situations in which Atsugewi and Achumawi 
knowledge of each others’ languages could 
be put to experimental test, informants were 
subjected to a questionnaire to attempt to 
gauge the state of their claimed knowledge, 
and to gather data that might be relevant to 
theories purporting to explain the phe- 
nomena. 

Atsugewi informants were asked the 
following questions: 

1. Have you ever heard any Achumawi? 
(word used was Pit River) 

2. Did you understand it?’ 

3. (If answer to 2 is “no”), Do you ever 
understand it when you hear it? (If 
answer to 2 is “‘yes’’), Do you always 
understand it when you hear it? 

4. (If subject reports some knowledge), 
How do you explain your knowing it? 

5. Did you ever hear of any old-timers who 
understood it? 

6. Did they (the old-timers) live with the 
Pit Rivers? 

7. Any comments? 

Achumawi informants were asked the 
same questions with “Hat Creek’ sub- 
stituted for “Pit River.” Only those in- 
formants were used who are native speakers 
of Achumawi and Atsugewi and speak 
those languages better than English and at 
least as frequently. This criterion is not as 
irrelevant as it might seem, since few mem- 
bers of these populations less than 50 years 
of age command more than a smattering 
of these languages. Altogether 10 Achumawi 
and 5 Atsugewi were interviewed. 

All informants were asked the same 
questions in the same order, though not in 
rigid questionnaire-interview fashion. Most 
respondents were seen from time to time 
on other matters and the questions were put 


11A. L. Kroeber, Handbook of California 
Indians, BAE-B78.279-80 (1925). 








—— 
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to them at a favorable opportunity. The 
questionnaire was in most cases finished at 
a single interview, once started. In only one 
case was the administration of the ques- 
tionnaire the sole purpose of an interview, 
which was terminated when the information 
was gained. 


5. Of those who are Achumawi-speakers, 
two are Madésiwi and the rest Achumawi 
proper (i.e., the Fall River band). Of the 
Atsugewi-speakers, one is Aporuké. (Dixie 
Valley), the rest Atsyoké. (Hat Creek)." 
Far from constituting a random sample, 
these fifteen very likely represent con- 
siderably more than a majority of the 
population defined by the criteria, as far 
as the four bands mentioned are concerned. 
As far as the up-river Achumawi bands are 
concerned, it seems safe to accept the con- 
clusions of de Angulo and Freeland" and 
Voegelin'® that their members were largely 
ignorant of Atsugewi. The Achiimawi and 
Ilmawi were geographically far closer to 
the habitual dwelling-places of the two 
Atsugewi bands than were the up-river 
Achumawi. The Madésiwi were closer to the 
Hat Creeks than was any up-river band, 
and about as far from the Dixie Valley 
band as was the nearest up-river Achumawi 
band. It is doubly unfortunate that Ilmawi- 
speakers meeting the criteria are today 
very difficult if not impossible to come by, 
since Kniffen'® reports that they were 
“generally on bad terms with the... Hat 
Creeks” although the latter were only a 
few miles away. 

12 ““Band”’ is used as defined by Linton, The 
Study of Man, 209, New York: Appleton-Century 
(1936). 

13The nine Achumawi bands are Hammawi, 
Kosalektawi, Hewisedawi, Astariwawi, Atwam- 
sini, hereafter referrred to as the up-river bands, 
and Achumawi, Ilmawi, Itsatawi and Madesiwi, 
the down-river bands. The Atsugewi had two 
bands, Atsuke and Aporuke. 

4 Op. cit., p. 78. 

18 Op. cit., p. 101. 

16 Op. cit., p. 313. 


6. All informants of both tribes reported 
having heard the other language (‘‘yes” to 
question 1.). Only one Achumawi claimed to 
understand any Atsugewi, thus all Achumawi 
answers to questions 2 and 3 were ‘“‘no”’, and 
question 4 was superfluous in those cases. 
The Achumawi respondent who claimed 
some knowledge described it as “only a few 
words’”’, and explained his knowing it with 
“T worked with some Hat Creeks on some 
[construction] jobs, and I always used to 
listen to them talk. But I never tried to 
speak it, because it seemed to me it was like 
stealing something of theirs. Some fellows 
they try to learn everybody’s language,” 
but not me. I just picked up a few words, 
like I did with Paiute when I worked with 
them. But I never did set my mind to it.” 

Of the ten Achumawi informants, only 
four had heard or knew of old-timers who 
understood Atsugewi. These were in- 
variably described as people who had lived 
with the Hat Creeks “all their lives’. Two 
of the four volunteered the information 
that “It’s a different language entirely.” 

Three of the five Atsugewi respondents 
claimed some knowledge of Achumawi. One 
answered “Yes” to question 2, “yes, 
usually” to question 3, and reported that the 
language was learned from an Achumawi 
aunt who brought up the informant. The 
other two answered “a few words” to 
question 2 and “seldom,” and “not usually” 
to question 3. To questions 5 and 6, both 
reported that they had “Pit River” mothers, 
and that their (Hat Creek) fathers spoke 
the language as a result of the marriage. 
All five Atsugewi reported ‘‘yes” to question 
5, and all gave intermarriage as the chief 
mechanism for spread of knowledge of 
Achumawi. One volunteered the information 
that ‘Hat Creeks who haven’t learned it, 
don’t know it any more than they know 
Paiute.” 


17 Investigator began to feel uncomfortable at 
this point. 
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7. The above data seem strongly to 
suggest that the receiving oral bilingualism'* 
of certain Atsugewi speakers with respect 
to the Achumawi language” is the result of 
specific learning of that language and not of 
any quality of Achumawi which makes it 
inherently intelligible to Atsugewi-speakers, 
by virtue of its “almost identical struc- 
ture.” If we remember that the Atsugewi 
were, so far as is known, continually on 
friendly terms involving economic coopera- 
tion and intermarriage with some of the 
Achumawi bands (although not with all), 
the situation does not seem so surprising as 
it has been taken to be.” 

The above comments on Achumawi- 
Atsugewi should not be taken as a denial 
of the possibility of true non-reciprocal 
intelligibility. If two languages A and B 


18 The classification is that presented by Mary 
R. Haas in IUPAL Memoir 8.42 (1953). 

19 Voegelin’s remark (IUPAL, Memoir 8.43) 
that “the Achumawi understand the Atsugewi 
but not the other way around” is taken to be 
either a slip of the tongue or a typist’s error. 

20 Voegelin, IJAL 12.101 (1946). In an earlier 
paper, Voegelin gives as possible alternative ex- 
planations: ‘Atsugewi speakers either learned 
Achumawi or some special relationship existed 
between these two languages comparable to the 
non-reciprocal intelligibility between certain 
Tanoan languages. North American Indian 
Languages still Spoken and their Genetic Re- 
lationships, in Spier, Hallowell and Newman 
(Eds.) Language, Culture, and Personality, 
Essays in Memory of Edward Sapir. Menasha 
(1941), p. 24-25. 

21 Voegelin, IJAL 12.101 (1946): ““Yet this type 
of relationship would seem totally out of place 
in California where linguistic isolation is the pre- 
vailing rule.’ 

22 Defined as the state of affairs that exists 
when speakers of language A also understand 
language B, but not vice versa, by virtue of 
features of the linguistic structures involved. By 
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are such that certain morphemes of high 
text frequency in A characteristically have 
only one allomorph, while parallel ones in B 
characteristically have four allomorphs, 
including one identical (or nearly so) with 
the corresponding single allomorph of A, 
and there are few other differences between 
them, there might exist a case of non- 
reciprocal intelligibility, i.e., speakers of B 
might also understand A, but not vice versa. 

Alternatively, non-reciprocal intelligibility 
might result from a corresponding situation 
on the phonological level. Either state of 
affairs would seem extremely rare among 
natural languages, though the Cashibo- 
Shipibo case cited by Voegelin and Harris™ 
may turn out to be one such. 

In sum, the evidence presently available 
seems to support the views of Kroeber and 
Garth (and one of Voegelin’s earlier hy- 
potheses) with respect to the non-reciprocal 
intelligibility of Achumawi to the Atsugewi. 
A further test of the matter might be pro- 
vided by playing a recording of Achumawi 
to those Atsugewi WHO CLAIM NO KNOWLEDGE 
of Achumawi, in accordance with the tech- 
nique developed by Voegelin and his as- 
sociates.™ 





the last qualification we mean to exclude cases 
where learning is the obvious cause, e.g., the 
Tewa-speaking residents of Hano apparently all 
speak and understand Hopi, but the reverse is not 
the case. Cf. Fred Eggan, Social Organization of 
the Western Pueblos, 140, University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago 1950. 

23 Op. cit. 324. 

24 Cf. Harold Hickerson, Glen D. Turner and 
Nancy P. Hickerson, Testing Procedures for 
Estimating Transfer of Information Among 
Iroquois Dialects and Languages, IJAL 18.1-8 
(1952), and Joe E. Pierce, Dialect Distance Test- 
ing in Algonquian, IJAL 18.203-210 (1952). 
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0. Introduction 

0.1 Field procedures to be tested 

1. Elicitation with pictures 

1.1 Translations of picture texts 

1.2 Procedures before and during recording 

1.3 Procedures after recording 

1.4 Suggestions and applications 

2. Procedures for early extraction of 
junctures 

2.1 Conclusions 

3. Some byproducts of the availability of 
two recorders 

4. Limitations of the tape recorder 

4.1 Needs in linguistic field equipment 


0. The period March 1-September 1, 
1953 was spent by the writer in San Diego 
County, California, collecting data for a 
descriptive grammar of the Western Die- 
guefio language, under the auspices of the 
Survey of California Indian Languages, 
recently begun by the Department of 
Linguistics of the University of California 
at Berkeley. 

Dieguefio, called [yigéno] by the Indians 
in speaking English or Spanish, is a Yuman 
language, spoken by some 150 speakers of 
each of two mutually intelligible dialects, 
Western and Eastern Dieguefio respectively. 
The Western variety, sometimes called 
Northern, is spoken by speakers native to 
Mesa Grande, Santa Isabel, and Capitan 
Grande. Many of the Capitan Grande 
people have moved to the Barona Ranch 
near Lakeside. These four points form a 
rough rectangle whose center is about 40 
miles north and east of San Diego. The 
Eastern dialect, sometimes called Southern, 
is spoken by speakers native to the area 
around Campo, which is about 60 miles east 


1On leave 1953-54, at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley. 
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and south of San Diego, close to the Mexican 
border. 


0.1. It was decided to include in the 
project experiments with certain pro- 
cedures, which were to test two suggestions 
to which the writer had been exposed during 
the Linguistic Institute of 1952 at Indiana 
University: the first, that it is profitable 
to use pictures, particularly simple line 
drawings of ‘stick-men’ of the cartoon 
variety, in the elicitation of text material,” 
the second, that it is both possible and 
profitable to extract phonological junctures 
in the early stages of field work.’ Experi- 
mentation with either or both of these 
suggestions requires the use of at least one, 
and preferably two magnetic recorders.‘ 


2See now Z. S. Harris and C. F. Voegelin, 
Eliciting, SWJA 9.59-75 (Spring, 1953). 

3 In the Field Methods course of the Linguistic 
Institute mentioned, H. L. Smith Jr. showed con- 
siderable virtuosity in extracting phonological 
junctures from Shawnee, Blackfoot and Arapaho, 
without previous experience with those languages; 
C. F. Voegelin was especially interested in the use 
of juncture spans (the material between junc- 
tures) as a structurally relevant unit for trans- 
lation. See now C. F. Voegelin, From FL 
(Shawnee) to TL (English), Autobiography of a 
Woman, IJAL 19.1-25 (1953), and Voegelin, 
Robinett, Hickerson, Some Differences Between 
Two Versions of the Autobiography, IJAL 19.106- 
117 (1953). Highly relevant to any discussion of 
juncture is W. F. Twaddell, Stetson’s Model and 
the ‘Suprasegmental Phonemes’ Lg. 29.415-453 
(1953), which appeared as this paper was being 
written. 

4 The two recorders used in the present project 
were a Pentron 9T3C and a Concertone 1501F, 
each equipped with single track heads. The 
Pentron is in the $150 price range, and is what is 
referred to in section 4 of this paper as ‘modest 
equipment’, or ‘equipment in the medium price 
range.’ The Concertone is in the $350 price range 
The two microphones used were the Electrovoice 
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1. Pictures of objects, including animals 
and birds, have found restricted use in 
linguistic field work for some time.® If 
the photography is good, they can be useful 
in solving problems of identification in 
near-monolingual situations. In _ dialect 
studies, they provide a means of avoiding 
prejudicing the informant through the use of 
the literary language term for the object to 
be identified in the dialect under investiga- 
tion. Rough sketches, however, are likely 
to be worse than useless for this purpose. A 
beaver can be hard to distinguish from a 
mouse. 

Quite another thing, however, is the 
suggested use of stickmen drawings—simple 
line drawings of human beings and animals 
in situations chosen to be as universal as 
possible, or, if one is familiar with the 
culture, situations chosen to be appropriate. 
The informant is shown such a picture and 
asked to talk about it in his language. 
Anything he may say is just what we are 
looking for. The purpose is to obtain 
meaning in terms of the language being 
investigated, rather than in terms of 
translation, and to obtain short texts which 
would be unaffected by the structure of the 
investigator’s language. Further, it is 
expected that such short texts will often 
show much lexical repetition, as well as the 
kind of paradigmatic manipulation of a 
given base which is ordinarily nearly im- 
possible to elicit in context, except over 
very long stretches of material. 





high impedance model 630, and the low impedance 
model 654 with 507 transformer. A Carter model 
BR1010CW4 frequency controlled converter, 
driven from two six volt storage batteries furnish- 
ing 12 volts DC in series, provided portable 
power when needed. Brush type A-1 high fidelity 
crystal headphones were used for all critical 
listening to recordings. 

5 See, for example, K. Jaberg and J. Jud, Der 
Sprachatlas als Forschungsinstrument 183 (Halle, 
1928); Harris and Voegelin, op. cit. esp. 66-70. 

* Harris and Voegelin, op. cit. 66. We shall 
henceforth refer to any text elicited by this means 
as a picture text. 
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Anyone with any penchant for drawing, 
and sufficient time, can prepare suitable 
pictures himself. The drawings in I. A. 
Richards, English Through Pictures (Pocket 
Books Inc., New York) illustrate very well 
the simple line technique which is fully 
adequate for any experimentation with this 
procedure. In an emergency pictures could 
be cut from this book and pasted upon 
suitable pieces of cardboard. They are 
perhaps too concerned with felt hats and 
other appurtenances of the white man’s 
culture to be ideal with respect to subject 
matter, however. 

In preparation for the present project, a 
series of 814 x 11 line drawings were pre- 
pared under the writer’s direction by 
Richard N. Boneno, a: student in the 
Department of Fine Arts at Louisiana 
State University.” This stock was later in- 
creased by some rough sketches by the 
writer, and cut-outs from English Through 
Pictures. To show the diversity of the 
material elicited by means of these pictures, 
we present here rough translations of the 
picture text material elicited at some typical 
informant sessions. Our principal informant 
was Mr. Ramon Ames, aged 76, a native of 
Capitan Grande now living on the Barona 
Ranch near Lakeside, California. He regards 
Diegueifio as his language, is a fluent speaker 
of English and Spanish. 


1.1. The translations are presented in 
groups, each group comprising the picture 
texts elicited at one session. Within each 
group, the translations are arranged in the 
order of elicitation, which is sometimes 
arbitrary. The numbers are the original 
serial numbers assigned to each picture. 
Punctuation corresponds roughly to pauses 
in the original. 

Group 1: (1. single male, foreground, 
pointing at tree, background). This is a 

7Mimeographed copies of these drawings are 
being kept in the Archives of Languages of the 
World, Indiana University, Bloomington, In- 
diana. 
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picture of an Indian standing. His ears 
are small and round, his nose is small, his 
hand is pointing. I wonder what he’s 
pointing at. His other hand is pointing 
toward his foot. As far as I can see, he 
seems to be walking. I wonder where he’s 
going. I don’t know, but it seems to me, 
he’s standing somewhere. Going. But as far 
as I can see, he seems to have no eyes. 
It seems to me that he has no hair. I wonder 
if any of you people know. ...I think he’s 
walking toward the oak tree. But he has 
no arrows or bow. When I think it over, he 
seems to be going to hunt quail. I wonder if 
any of you know what he’s doing. (19. dog 
under table). Here, we the old timers, never 
knew what a table was, to eat on. We the 
old timers used bowls that had been made, 
and when the food was cooked in the middle 
of the room, we ate there. Now the younger 
generation’s eating is done on a table, 
socalled. Now as far as I can see there, this 
dog is standing under here. The dog seems 
to want to eat bread, the old timers’ bread. 
Now I wonder if any of you who are here 
know. But, as for what I think, this is the 
young generation’s way of doing things. 
So, now, this is our language, but we don’t 
want to lose our language. That’s why I’m 
saying, here, now, bring the old language 
back to life. We don’t want the old language 
to disappear, Indian language. So therefore 
I_am reminding you friends. Maybe you 
know that this is a new language we’ve 
got. We don’t want to lose our old stories. 
(20. dog on hind legs looking through 
window) There’s a dog standing here peep- 
ing. Through the window looking inside. 
He seems like he’s very hungry, wants some- 
thing to eat, I think. Maybe the people are 
still sleeping inside. (24. dog chasing rabbit, 
bare tree in background, rolling countryside) 
There’s a dog chasing a rabbit. We the old 
timers used to chase rabbits, jackrabbits, 
and we set fire to the hills to get the rabbits 
out. That’s the way we used to do. That’s 
the way we chase them now, just like the 
old timers. Maybe he’s hungry. (26. cow 


grazing in foreground, mountains ir. back- 
ground) Here is a cow standing, we see him. 
Here in this good valley land. Long time 
ago this was Indian land... (10 minutes 
of Mission Indian history). 

Group 2: (2. two males in foreground, 
one pointing toward tree) There’s two men 
going to pick acorns. There’s one oak tree 
there. We see them going to grind it and 
have acorn mush, old timers’ food. (38. 
3 males foreground, one pointing to another 
male approaching tree, background) Lots of 
acorns to pick. They went back and brought 
another helper. A friend to help pick. (4. 
one male, foreground, pointing to another, 
background, approaching tree) That oak 
tree there, he sent the little boy to go to see 
if there’s a lot of acorns, so he can come and 
tell him. When he went and saw, he came 
back and said that there were lots of acorns. 
Then the two of them went to see. When 
they saw there was a lot of them they called 
another one. (5. 3 males, foreground, point- 
ing to tree, background) The oak had lots of 
acorns. They saw that it was loaded and 
plenty. Three of them could not pick much. 
They went and called another one to help 
pick. (7. one female, foreground, pointing to 
tree, background) The woman came looking 
for white acorn, and saw that tree loaded. 
The woman went and when she saw this 
white acorn well loaded, she went back to 
the house and told her husband that there 
was lots of white acorn. Her husband had to 
climb the oak and thrash the acorn down. 
Then they went back. (8. male and female 
foreground, female pointing to tree, back- 
ground) Then the husband came to help his 
wife. Climb the tree, to beat it, thrash it, for 
picking. (9. same, one more male, foreground) 
The man could not thrash a lot alone. Then 
again they went back, her and her husband, 
to get another helper to thrash. (10. female, 
foreground, pointing to male approaching 
tree, background) Then. the woman sent 
another kid to go and see in case any more 
dropped on the ground, and the boy went. 
A lot of them were left yet to be thrashed. 
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Then the woman and her husband went 
back again to see. (12. female and two males, 
foreground, female pointing to male ap- 
proaching tree, background) They couldn’t 
do much so they went back and took another 
one to help thrash. There’s lots to be 
thrashed. 

Group 3, a series of three pictures pre- 
sented simultaneously to the informant: (31. 
ravine between two cliffs, two males and a 
female standing near the edge of one cliff, 
pointing across ravine to coiled snake) Three 
children were walking here. When yesterday 
they passed a gulley they saw a rattlesnake 
across the other side. Then the snake got 
mad. When it got mad it raised itself up a 
ways. When they saw it, the children 
pointed at it, right where it was. But when 
it got mad, they stood right there. (32. 
same, a second snake has joined the first) 
One snake and then another one, that makes 
two. When the children see the two snakes, 
they point at the snakes. When they were 
pointing at them, the snakes really got mad, 
and the children quit. When they quit, they 
didn’t know what to do. (33. snakes have 
crossed ravine, children are running away, 
one falling into ravine) Then the snakes 
jumped across the gulley. When they 
jumped across the gulley, they chased them, 
those two three children. The others went 
back the other way, one ran and fell over 
the gulley. Snakes are not to play with. 
They are really man killers. 

Group 4: (42. female approaching table, 
bowl in center of table) This woman went 
and put the ground acorn mush on the table, 
and it was hot. She’s going over there to see 
whether it’s hot or cold yet. (43. female 
going away from table, bowl in hands) It’s 
cold, she went and got it to eat. It’s cold, 
she went and got it to eat. (44. male looking 
at branched stick on table) Here is a weed, 
put on the table, what kind of a weed it is, 
I don’t know. (45. male going away from 
table, branched stick in hand) But he knows 
himself. He went and got it, and is going 
away. He knows himself. He went and got 
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it, and is going away. (46. adult male, male 
child, adult female, female child, standing in 
a row, holding hands) Here is a man, going 
on a visit, him and his wife, together with 
his two children. They’re begging for food. 
They must be hungry. 


1.2. In the case of Mr. Ames, it was pos- 
sible to begin using this technique very 
early in the project, during the first week, in 
fact. The personality of the informant, as 
well as the degree of acculturation with 
respect to gadgets, may in other cases 
dictate a considerable postponement of 
picture text elicitation. Once the informant 
has become accustomed to this type of 
elicitation, however, it serves as a welcome 
interruption of the often tiresome routines 
which are necessary in phonemic analysis 
and in the elicitation of straight lexical or 
paradigmatic material. Our informant would 
generally study each picture, or sometimes a 
short series of pictures, for one or two 
minutes, and then indicate that he was 
ready to record. While he was speaking into 
the microphone, we made such notes as 
seemed indicated, mostly on contours, in- 
teresting reactions and the like, but made 
no attempt to transcribe. We were par- 
ticularly careful not to interrupt him, or 
disturb him in any way. 


1.3. Procedures used after completion of 
the tape recording varied according to the 
particular stage of our competence in the 
language. Since in every case the informant, 
who enjoyed hearing the recording played 
back immediately, expected some treatment 
of the meaning of what he had said, we had 
to do something about this even in the case 
of the earliest elicitations. 

Stage 1: we were still unsure phonemically 
and were also not sure enough of division 
points (junctures) in running text to stop 
the tape in the right places on playback. 
Some attempts at transcription of picture 
texts were made in this stage, but given up 
as premature. We played each picture 
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text back to the informant, in toto if not 
too long, and then played it back again, this 
time for translation, instructing the in- 
formant to hold up his hand as a signal for 
us to stop the recorder. We then took down 
his English translation. This worked well 
for the short picture texts. The longer ones 
proved unmanageable, however, since it was 
not possible at this stage to make adequate 
notations of the precise span covered by a 
given translation. So in the case of the 
longer picture texts, we tried to hold the 
informant to a brief English resumé, saving 
further treatment of the material for a later 
stage in the investigation. 

Stage 2: we were improving in our ability 
to transcribe and were now fairly confident 
of the terminal junctures. The tape was now 
played back to the informant a juncture 
span at a time. The informant, who naturally 
thinks of the recorded material only in terms 
of what it means, wished to translate im- 
mediately, so at this time we took down his 
translation, being sure to mark it in such 
a way that the juncture span thus trans- 
lated could be subsequently identified. We 
then played the same span again, and as 
often as necessary. The informant was 
directed to repeat slowly what he had just 
heard himself say, and we made the best 
transcription we could. There are several 
advantages which accrue from the fact that 
the wording of the text is fixed by the tape. 
We avoided the distraction of variant 
wordings, which so often complicate the 
transcribing of straight dictation, and we 
could be confident that the rapid shifting 
back and forth between Dieguefio and 
English did not affect the genuineness of the 
material. 

Stage 3: we had made steady progress in 
our ability to transcribe, and continued to 
be confident of the terminal junctures. We 
now transcribed the picture texts at home, 
directly from the tape, this procedure 
permitting more repetition and more con- 
centrated attention to details than seemed 
be be possible when the informant was 
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present. Then, at an informant session, the 
procedures of stage 2 were followed as before. 
This seemed to produce a better text, since 
it was now only necessary to record correc- 
tions, deviations, and ‘full forms’. Then, 
using the material between juncture spans 
as frames, such paradigmatic and lexical 
material was elicited as the course of the 
particular text seemed to indicate. This 
material was transcribed directly onto file 
slips, which were then available for review- 
ing the day’s activities, for quick com- 
parison, or for formal filing. Each slip was 
marked with the text and juncture span 
number for ready reference to the base 
upon which the material on that slip had 
been elicited. 


1.4. There is limitless opportunity for 
further experimentation with elicitation 
through pictures. There is room for con- 
siderable ingenuity in choosing pictorial 
subject matter, keeping it extremely simple,’ 
while aiming for perhaps more and more 
specific paradigmatic relationship between 
picture texts based on closely related 
pictures. One sure way to get variations on 
the same theme which would be useful on 
all levels of analysis, would be to elicit 
picture texts from many informants, using 
the same pictures, a procedure we were 
unable to exploit during the present project. 
Picture text elicitation should prove to be a 
means whereby any linguistic corpus can be 
indefinitely expanded; this should be es- 
pecially valuable in the case of dying 
languages, or in the case of informants who 
for whatever reason are unable to remember 
the stories and myths which constitute the 
usual text material. 


2. Early extraction of junctures.? Our 
picture texts contained pauses. Pause is 


8 if the pictures are interestingly detailed, 
the informant may become absorbed in their 
contemplation—speechlessly absorbed.”? Harris 
and Voegelin, op. cit. 64. 

9 See fn. 3. Nothing in this purely operational 
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facultative, ie. it is sometimes there and 
sometimes not. On the basis of rough 
translations, we found the material between 
pauses to be highly variable in length and 
in meaning. Pause by itself, then, would not 
mark off a constant unit for whatever 
purpose. The term juncture has been used 
as a cover term for recurrent patterns of 
phonetic events which are manners of 
transition between parts of utterances, or 
between a part of an utterance and pause. 
If such junctures can be isolated, and shown 
to be independent of pause in at least some 
occurrences, then the occurrence of the 
junctural stigmata will signal a division 
point in the utterance. We sought to test 
in the field the feasibility of the early 
establishment of operational definitions of 
such junctures, not only to provide markers 
of units for translation, but also to provide a 
structurally relevant unit for the con- 
struction of frames for the subsequent 
elicitation of grammar. 

We first looked for patterns of pitch 
and/or stress, as they were marked off by 
facultative pause, with a view to seeking 
recurrences of such patterns without follow- 
ing pause. In order to state what we found, 
we had to establish working hypotheses as 
follows: (1) Pitch: on the basis of a 100-word 
vocabulary and about ten minutes of 
picture text, we assumed that Dieguefio was 
not a tone language; intentional pitch 
modifications, either of the citation forms 
in the vocabulary or of forms as parts of 
whole utterances from the texts, did not 
seem to disturb the informant. We as- 
sumed further that the recognizable ups and 
downs of the voice were patterned, and 
arbitrarily recognized three relative levels of 
pitch, to which we assigned all the pitches 
we could distinguish (3 high, 2 mid, 1 low). 
(2) Stress: we first noted what appeared to 
be three degrees of stress. We had already 





report should be construed as final with respect to 
a definitive analysis and presentation of Dieguefio 
juncture. 
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noted contrast between long and _ short 
vowels, however, and assumed that a 
reduced loud stress was simply the effect on 
our ear of weak stressed long vowels. So 
we distinguished provisionally only loud 
stress (indicated by Arabic numbers in 
boldface), and weak stress (unmarked). 
(3) Correlation of pitch and stress: we now 
observed in our picture text material a 
prevailing pattern of correlation of mid 
pitch and weak stress, high pitch and loud 
stress, i.e. (2) 32323 etc., except at pause 
points, which we could now examine within 
the framework of our tentative statements 
about pitch and stress. 

Before pause we found pitch/stress 
sequences as follows: 3 1, 3 2, 2 2,23. We 
then set up these sequences as our first 
working definitions of ‘junctures’, referring 
to 31, 32,2 2, 2 3 Suncture’ respectively. 
The 3 2 and 2 3 sequences seemed to be 
simply continuations of the prevailing 
prepausal sequence, and therefore could 
not mark a division unless pause was also 
present. So we now examined occasional 
occurrences of 3 1 and 2 2 when not followed 
by pause. This ‘examination’ consisted of 
stopping the recorder when we heard one 
of these sequences, to see if the informant 
regarded it as a reasonable stopping place. 
Sometimes we were right and sometimes 
wrong. 

We now reexamined our pause points, 
this time assuming that pitch/stress se- 
quence was not of itself a sufficient junctural 
marker. We concentrated on the phonetic 
events AFTER the last pitch before pause. 
With the help of tape loops, we convinced 
ourselves that one type of prepausal activity 
could be described as a fading away or dying 
out of the voice after the last, usually low 
pitch before pause. This characteristic we 
now designated as a stigma of #, double 
cross juncture. Another type, usually after 
mid or high pitch, seemed to contrast by 
virtue of not fading away. This non-fading 
characteristic we called sustension, and 
considered it a stigma of H, double bar 
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juncture. We were quite hesitant about this 
analysis, being frankly suspicious of infec- 
tion by previous preoccupation with juncture 
in American English. But the proof of the 
junctural pudding had to be in the testing, as 
it were; ‘fade’ proved to be the magic word. 
Now we could pick out our #* even when 
pause was not present. The informant was 
always content when we stopped the 
recorder at these points. However, it did 
not seem possible at this stage to recognize 
H, unless pause was also present. 

As our familiarity with the juncture 
markers increased, we began to notice 
postpausal stigmata as well; particularly, 
in the case of *, the sudden rise to mid or 
high pitch, the converse, as it were, of 
the prepausal fade. This observation helped 
considerably in the identification of * when 
no pause was present. 

It is interesting that one theoretical 
limitation on the placing of the juncture 
marker when no pause was present actually 
gave little difficulty in practice, once the 
above stigmata had been isolated. I refer 
to the fact that, since Dieguefio permits 
heavy medial and final consonant clusters, 
we could not expect to know exactly where 
to place our juncture marker, i.e. before or 
after the cluster, or between its members. 
Yet, for example, in the case of #* without 
pause, there was always a strong impression 
that the division of syllables was well 
marked.!° 

We were now ready to consider procedures 
for (1) examining the juncture allophones of 
the segmental phonemes, i.e. the behavior of 
the segmental phonemes (operationally 
described) in the vicinity of H and #, and 
(2) isolating further internal junctures, 
if any. One clue to the latter, for example, 
was found in instances of 3 1 sequences 
without fade and without pause; these had 
tentatively been assigned to H, but as 
indicated above, we were not happy with 
sustension as a junctural marker unless 


10 ef. Twaddell, op. cit. sections 14.221, 15, 
37.460, 45.2, 53. 
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pause was also present. In both cases (1 and 
2 above) the next step would be similar: in 
the case of (1), we observe segmental 
phonemes in the vicinity of junctures already 
operationally determined; in the case of (2), 
we observe segmental phonemes in the 
vicinity of 3 1 sequences without fade, or in 
the vicinity of any other deviations from the 
prevailing pitch/stress pattern. In either 
case, we are seeking any pattern of facul- 
tative phenomena, e.g. voicing-devoicing, 
aspiration-deaspiration, lengthening-shorten- 
ing, or the like, which might prove to be 
stigmata of another juncture. We did not 
carry these procedures very far, for reasons 
stated in our conclusions below, yet we did 
record for subsequent investigation notential 
junctural stigmata such as: vowel allophones 
with glottal stop (not otherwise distinctive 
in Dieguefio), prolongation of resonants, 
choice of voiceless allophones of stops after 
long vowel versus the much more frequent 
voiced allophone, and others, all of which 
might well have been overlooked entirely if 
we had not been ‘looking for junctures’. 


2.1. Our early operational definitions of 
Dieguefio junctures proved entirely ade- 
quate for our purposes; failure to include 
them in our analysis would have made the 
management of our picture texts much 
more difficult."' As for the detailed examina- 
tion of juncture allophones of segmental 
phonemes, or the delineation of units marked 
by internal junctures whose discovery may 
depend on careful examination of segmental 
material in suspicious places (e.g. de- 
partures from prevailing patterns of pitch 
and stress), it seems that the kind of atten- 
tion to subphonemic detail required here 
may well transcend the feasible limits of 
most field operations, although this may 

1 This seems to confirm in general Floyd C. 
Lounsbury’s remarks in An Appraisal of An- 
thropology Today 197-198 (Edd. Tax, Eiseley, 
Rouse, Voegelin, Chicago, 1953), which I was 


unable to read until after the conclusion of the 
present project. 
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vary with different languages. Three things 
at least, seem indicated for field work: (1) 
early operational definitions of (terminal) 
junctures; (2) inclusion of internal juncture 
within the analytical frame of reference, 
so that obvious bits of patterning are not 
overlooked; (3) the tape recording of large 
quantities of text material of high technical 
excellence, since only such recordings can 
provide access to the degree of subphonemic 
detail which can make possible subsequent 
analysis of internal juncture. Manual field 
notes fully adequate for an analysis of 
segmental phonemes are not likely to be 
sufficiently and consistently detailed. 


3. An operational analysis of Dieguefio 
junctures was greatly facilitated by the 
availability of two tape recorders, and 
hence of copying facilities. Any amount of 
material from a few centiseconds to a few 
seconds can be copied electronically from 
the original tape to a continuous tape loop.” 
Such a tape loop permits continuous 
repetition, uninterrupted by the necessity 
for rewinding. Material from widely sepa- 
rated points on the tape, or from different 
tapes, may be brought together for repeti- 
tion and comparison. 

In connection with suspected minimal 
pairs, the use of recording and copying 
equipment makes possible a statistical check 
somewhat like that suggested by Harris: 
“... we wish to find out if two utterances 
are repetitions of each other, i.e. equivalent 


12 Cf. in general Floyd C. Lounsbury, Field 
Methods and Techniques in Linguistics, in An- 
thropology Today (Ed. Kroeber, Chicago, 1953), 
and his remarks in An Appraisal of Anthropology 
Today loc. cit. Precise directions for making tape 
loops would be out of place here. This kind of 
information is supposed to be acquired from the 
allegedly ubiquitous ‘qualified technician’. With 
an eye to the problems of the lone linguistics field 
worker, who all too often must be the whole crew, 
and who can scarcely be expected to have a 
technical electronics background, the writer has 
in mind a brief manual to be devoted to the 
selection, operation and maintenance of electronic 
equipment. 
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in all their segments (homonyms): e.g. 
She’s just fainting as against She’s just 
feigning. We ask two informants to say 
these to each other several times, telling 
one informant which to say (identifying it 
by some translation or otherwise) and seeing 
if the other can guess which he said. If the 
hearer guesses right about fifty percent of 
the time then there is no regular descriptive 
difference between the utterances; if he 
guesses right near one hundred percent, 
there is.”* This check is very awkward to 
set up in practice, yet we came upon a 
number of instances which we should have 
liked to compare by some such means. 
For example, we had recorded [9*xp‘d:] 
cactus and [9 xp‘4-Jeagle. The problem is: is 
the difference we have recorded a regularly 
recurring descriptive difference in the 
language, or are these homonyms? Or per- 
haps the training of the investigator does not 
permit him to hear the difference, in which 
case he will wish to test for one. A loop 
of tape was made containing each item, 
copied from the respective master record- 
ings in which they occurred. From the tape 
loop, one or the other item was copied again 
onto another tape, until ten groups of five 
random choices were assembled, each choice 
corresponding to a coin toss. The informant 
was asked to identify by translation each 
item as the tape was played to him. A one 
hundred percent correlation of informant 
response and previously indicated meaning 
proved the descriptive relevance of the 
difference. 

On another occasion a different informant 
had given me [sf-n¥k’a-84-3] women who are 
nice and [sfi-n¥k¥a-s4:s] women who are 
beautiful, ostensibly a nice minimal pair for 
§ and s (retroflex s). The same procedure was 
followed as for cactus and eagle above, and 
the informant did not miss once. Nor did 
three other informants. But the latter 
consistently called the two items identical in 
meaning, branding the first as Campo or 


137. §. Harris, Methods in Structural Lin- 
guistics 4.23 (Chicago, 1951). 
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Lower California speech. Apparently my 
informant had grasped only too well the 
idea of the minimal pair. Conclusion: we 
do not have an §/s contrast in Western 
Dieguefio, but the correspondence of West- 
ern s and Eastern § is noted for subsequent 
comparative study. 


4. For some time to come the linguistic 
field worker is likely to go into the field 
with one, possibly two tape recorders in the 
medium price class. There are certain 
limitations on the use of machines of this 
quality for linguistic purposes, limitations 
more or less well known, but which it seems 
worth while to restate in the light of the 
writer’s recent opportunity to test such 
equipment under varying field conditions. 

Linguists who have used tape recorders 
extensively are nearly unanimous in viewing 
the average linguistic field recording as 
somehow not of sufficiently high quality to 
surve aS a prime source for purposes of 
analysis. The view is widespread, for 
example, that it is difficult to transcribe 
consonants directly from the tape, until 
the investigator has acquired considerable 
facility on the basis of work with a live 
informant. In general, this view is correct. 
The reason why it is correct is perhaps less 
generally understood. In the early stages of 
linguistic analysis there are invariably 
segments which fit less readily than others 
into the articulatory model at the disposal 
of the linguist. Such segments are perceived 
as noise, until learned, i.e. until the linguist 
has acquired them well enough to be able 
to describe them. Tape recorders have some 
distortion in them, the percentage distortion 
at a given output at a given frequency 
being, as a general rule, inversely propor- 
tional to the price. Distortion introduced by 
the recorder adds to the burden of noise 
features with which the linguist must 
contend, the effect becoming less serious as 
he hears more and more in terms of pho- 
nemes, the distortion being cancelled out 
along with the other non-distinctive features. 
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Given such distortion effects, they can be 
held to a minimum even when very modest 
equipment is used, if certain procedures are 
followed as rigorously as the field situation 
permits: (1) use a good quality dynamic 
microphone rather than the inexpensive 
crystal microphone supplied with many 
recorders; (2) keep the informant close to 
the microphone, from three to eight inches, 
if possible; (3) record with the lowest volume 
setting consistent with proper deflection of 
the magic eye or other recording level 
indicator; (4) use high fidelity crystal head- 
phones for all critical listening. Results can 
be excellent under these conditions. 

The field situation frequently dictates 
compromise in the matter of microphone 
placement. The further the microphone 
from the speaker, the higher the volume 
setting must be advanced. Since distortion 
and background noise increase rapidly with 
progressively higher settings of the volume 
control, it follows that the higher the 
necessary setting of the volume control, the 
less satisfactory the recording will be. 


4.1. In describing linguistic field needs to 
technicians who are not linguistically 
oriented, the role of distortion in recording 
equipment to be used for linguistic purposes 
needs emphasis. Technicians are not ac- 
customed to giving much attention to 
distortion considerations in the recording of 
speech, since relatively large amounts of 
distortion can be tolerated in equipment 
designed merely with good intelligibility 
in the native language in mind. Equipment 
really up to linguistic distortion specifica- 
tions is of course readily available, but at a 
much higher price than the modest equip- 
ment we have been discussing. 

As we have said, there are many field 
situations which force compromises with 
microphone placement, to the detriment of 
the resulting recording. One familiar situa- 
tion is that in which the informant is a 
weak voiced old lady in her eighties, who 
will freeze if a microphone is placed closer 
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than four or five feet from her. Another 
arises in the recording of ceremonials or 
other events out of doors, where the source 
of sound is diffuse, with its center a con- 
siderable distance from the closest feasible 
placement of the microphone. There is one 
partial solution to this problem which can 
be attempted with available equipment. 
High gain, low noise, low distortion pre- 
amplifiers are commercially available, which 
could be powered from the recorder. The 
microphone is plugged into the preamplifier 
and the output of the preamplifier is plugged 
into the recorder; the volume of the recorder 
may then be set at a much lower setting for 
a given placement of the microphone, thus 
reducing distortion and background noise. 
Since such a preamplifier would add con- 
siderably to the cost of the equipment, it 
is certainly preferable to buy better equip- 
ment in the first place, but it does offer a 
solution to certain problems when one 
already has a recorder in the medium price 
range. 

The writer is convinced that further 
needs in linguistic field equipment can be 
met only through the allocation of founda- 
tion funds to qualified electronic research 
and development organizations, working in 
collaboration with technically oriented 
linguist-anthropologists. The linguist’s— 
and the anthropologist’s—needs are special- 
ized, and can be only partially met by 
equipment designed to other specifications. 
Some of the possibilities are sketched here. 
It must be realized that no basic research is 
needed for the development of any of these 
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ideas; they are all fully within the state of 
the art at present. 

(1) BATTERY POWERED high gain, low 
noise, low distortion preamplifiers for use 
with conventional medium priced recorders. 

(2) A midget, battery powered FM trans- 
mitter carried by the field worker on his 
person, to pick up the signal to be recorded. 
All visible wires and apparatus would be 
eliminated. 

(3) The FM transmitter operates a tape 
recorder, probably to be installed in the 
trunk of an automobile. The recorder would 
be completely controlled by the transmitter, 
and would require attention only to change 
the tape. 

(4) Highly directional microphones de- 
signed for operation with the above equip- 
ment, or with more conventional equipment, 
making possible the recording of actual 
conversation from some distance away. 

(5) A survey of various solutions to the 
problems of portable power supply.“ 

The list could be greatly extended. Atten- 
tion is called again to (4). Few of our 
structural descriptions are based on actual 
conversation. Recording natural, unre- 
hearsed conversation under field conditions 
has been regarded as virtually impossible, 
yet it is well known that forms and intona- 
tions occur in the give and take of con- 
versation which are not likely to occur in a 
monolog. Development of FM transmitter 
controlled tape equipment in conjunction 
with highly directional microphones is 
technically feasible, and would provide a 
solution to the problem. 


44 cf. Lounsbury in AnAppraisalof Anthropology 
Today loc. cit. 
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0. Linguists have promised rich rewards 
for psychologists wishing to stake their 
claims in a given language and pan the 
verbiage for nuggets. For me the undertaking 
promised a possible avenue to determine 
Blackfoot values, personality and Weltan- 
schauung. Originally I set out to collect 
terms for a study of deviants, but in effect 
the resulting collection amounted to a list 
of traits and types of people which might 
continue indefinitely. The present treatment 
of the data began by culling all references to 
these terms in the field notes and making 
analysis where documentation seemed ade- 
quate.! The present collection is given be- 
cause of its forming a fairly coherent unit. 

Each word was treated from several 
points of view: structurally for hints of its 
grammatical nature and relationships to 
other expressions, semantically for mean- 
ings. Here I have relied heavily on Uhlen- 
beck’s extensive research on the language.? 
In addition it was desirable to consider the 
words interpersonally to ascertain the 
circumstances, intent and effect of use; do 
the words praise or blame, endear or repulse, 


1 The data for this study were gathered in the 
summers of 1938, 1939 and 1951 on the Blackfoot 
Reserve, Gleichen, Alberta by A. H. Maslow, 
Jane R. Hanks and the writer. 

2C. C. Uhlenbeck, Blackfoot Grammar, Am- 
sterdam, 1938. C. C. Uhlenbeck, and R. H. van 
Gulik, Blackfoot English Dictionary, Amsterdam, 
1934, 


connote refinement or vulgarity? Subse- 
quently I explored the conceptual nature of 
the presumed characteristic such as its 
acquisition, persistence and other relevant 
features. Finally I investigated what steps 
society takes or does not take in dealing 
with this presumed characteristic. 

With this material for each of the Black- 
foot words the next step consisted in seeing 
relationships between the terms from one or 
more of these points of view. Thus some 
contained structural, semantic and con- 
ceptual continuities, while others bore 
conceptual and sociological relationships 
only. Here the effort was directed toward 
stating the kinds of relationships between 
the presumed attributes, whether they 
were in whole or part related as differences 
in degree, complementaries, opposites or in 
some other manner. Finally by considering 
the words as they occur in our notes, viewed 
as individual expressions, I have tried to 
see these words as values in a field of human 
activity. 

For the present paper matsapsi crazy 
has been selected rather arbitrarily as a 
central word, and accordingly the treatment 
of this word is shown in some detail. For the 
sake of brevity the other words are treated 
summarily in the second section, and the 
emphasis lies in observing relationships 
between words. In the third section I have 
used these words and their manner of 
expression to formulate a picture of a Black- 
foot world. 

Two retrospective comments seem de- 
sirable. First I felt disappointed in failing to 
find a ready approach to personality struc- 
ture through this venture. Hind-sight shows 
clearly that dealing with a narrow selection 
of descriptive vocabulary will not necessarily 
furnish this kind of material. One must work 
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on a broader scale, and I failed to use active 
vocabulary or to treat either metaphor or 
language structure. These might offer 
greater reward to the enquiring psychologist, 
for the aspect of language selected deter- 
mines to some extent the result of the 
venture. 

But even in finding one’s way about an 
assumed phenomenally objective world 
with descriptive terms, one may ask the 
relationship of the word to psychological 
being. At the level of mapping some parts 
of subjective topography one stands on 
fairly firm ground: This is a snake; snakes 
are dangerous; therefore stay away. But 
when one asks why danger should neces- 
sarily be avoided, a level of analysis is 
required which exceeds the direct symbol 
content of words. Here we ask words to 
tell us about the cause of an event, and 
they are capable of giving certain informa- 
tion, as projective tests and content analysis 
have already demonstrated. But ultimately 
in a fluid system of analysis the answers to 
such a question are as multiple as human 
disciplines. The psychoanalyst and the 
social psychologist can add their bits to a 
study that has not been exhausted by 
generations of comparative linguists, his- 
toric philologists and grammarians. Yet in 
a few more years we may have reached a 
position to define more precisely the nature 
of contributions from these newer ap- 
proaches. 


1. In literature of the North American 
Plains the word crazy recurs with surprising 
frequency. The Crazy Dog societies and the 
personal name Crazy Horse exemplify uses 
that may be vastly extended. Yet the 
significance of this word in the various 
tribal groups has apparently escaped in- 
vestigation. Indeed, we may well ask which 
of the common English meanings (foolish, 
comical, foolhardy, broken, disordered) are 
to be conveyed in the selection of crazy as an 
English equivalent for many Indian words. 

Blackfoot interpreters usually render the 
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word matsapsi into English as crazy. Like 
its English equivalent matsapsi is an ad- 
jective, but unlike the English this Black- 
foot word has only animate reference in this 
form. One finds it imbedded as a prefix 
mats- or an infix -ats- in such words as 
matsomiteiks Crazy Dog, matsaki crazy 
woman and igatsapsi he is crazy. Com- 
pounded with the reflexive suffix au- the 
word becomes auwatsapsi insane, auwatsin 
looking drunken or out-of-his-head and 
auwatsixkasi (literally, out-of-his-head he 
acts; thus an insane deed). The intensifying 
effect of the suffix au- may be suggested 
by the translation by certain interpreters of 
auwatsapsi as really crazy. 

Semantically matsapsi means most fre- 
quently disregard for the sacred, for prop- 
erty, for kinsmen and for other persons or 
objects where respect is normally valued. 
One of the informants described it thus: 


1.1 Matsapsi is a person who has the habit of 
not looking after property. He has relatives like a 
father or brother but doesn’t care about them; 
same with kids. Some of his family dies, but he 
doesn’t seem to care to pity the dead or feel sorry 
for them. 


A second informant gave the following 
explanatory prelude before describing an 
Indian whom he considered unrestrained 
by the usual cautions: 


1.2. Matsapsi—he can do anything; he doesn’t 
care. 


In reference to women matsapsi means 
disrespectful to kinsmen or husband, thus for 
unmarried girls, sexually loose, and for the 
married, unfaithful. Some one recalled the 
story of sawakakuan: 


1.3. Sawakakuan was a nice-looking woman. 
Her husband was not good looking. She had no 
children by her husband but by another man. 
She was her husband’s second wife and a crazy 
woman (matsaki) stealing lots of men (i.e. sex- 
ually promiscuous). 

1.4. His daughter was crazy after boys. She 
was once married to Jack. After the death of the 
two children she went around with married men. 
She never feels ashamed of herself. 
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A person, usually a man, acting strangely 
or unwisely may also be termed matsapsi. 
Failing to keep zt up means most frequently 
that a man failed to maintain and hence lost 
inherited property. 


1.5. Joe and Ed couldn’t keep it up, and so they 
feel lonesome afterwards. People talk saying they 
are not keeping it up. Joe is a matsapuka crazy 
child because he was always that way. 


A father was quoted as lecturing his son 
on maintaining property: 


1.6. Don’t be matsapsi. I’ll tell you how mat- 
sapsi is. He gambles and loses things in games. They 
give away everything they own and become poor. 


The following segment of a story of 
bravery related a conversation about a man 
who wished to enter a bear’s den against the 
advice of his companions. 


1.7. “I never went much on the war path, but 
this is like it (i.e. needing courage). I am going in 
(the den).’’ The rest said, ‘‘You are crazy to do 
that. If there are any animals alive, they will kill 
you.”’ But he went in with his knife and found the 
bears dead. You can tell (commented our in- 
formant) that he had a lot of nerve because he was 
the only one who went in. 


Besides people who make unwise de- 
cisions, makers of juvenile mischief and 
depredation are included as matsapsi too: 


1.8. Jack told a friend, ‘‘Let’s put coal oil all 
over this gopher and burn him’’. There were three 
stacks of hay close by. He put the coal oil on the 
gopher and lit it. The gopher ran for the haystack. 
The gopher set fire to all three stacks. Jack had to 
pay a horse for each stack. This was matsixkas 
crazy he acts. 


From these examples matsapsi means: 1) 
for men, disrespectful of property, the sacred 
and kinsmen; 2) for women, unchaste or 
unfaithful; 3) actions carried out by either 
sex with poor or questionable judgement, 4) 
antisocial, or immoral conduct. 

People use the term with some slight 
hesitation in describing a third person, for 
the word contains deprecatory implications. 
Particularly in my presence the Blackfoot 


sometimes felt loath to discuss the term 
with specific references to living members of 
the reserve. Informants were also loath to 
apply the term to themselves. In 1.8 the 
informant told of his own deeds but softened 
the implications for his conduct by calling it 
a matsixkasi foolish deed rather than apply 
the temporally more extended term mat- 
sapsi. 

Because of this feeling for the word it 
becomes a negative directive in addressing 
another person. Disapproval of a past, 
contemplated or possible action may be 
expressed through the word; cf. 1.6, 1.7. 
The following examples make this point 
particularly clear: 


1.9. Once there was going to be a dance. 
Spawa’s grandmother died. Spawa and Many 
Bears were staying at the mines. That night Spawa 
came to Many Bear’s wife and told her to fix up 
some clay (for painting himself). He danced naked 
in those days (with paint on his body). Spawa got 
washed for the dance. Many Bears saw him and 
said, ‘“‘You are crazy to go to the dance. Your 
grandmother just died.”’ Spawa: ‘‘I don’t mind.” 
Many Bears: ‘If that is the way you feel, all 
right.”? They went to the dance, and Spawa was 
called to dance. 


By extension the word may be used where 
anger or desire to enrage another dominates 
the action. In the following incident Bull 
Horn had stolen a horse, run away with it 
and killed it before being overtaken by the 
owner. The owner pursued him into a tipi 
where Bull Horn was hiding. Ther. he sat 
just inside the entrance to the tipi with a 
gun in hand and addressed the horse thief: 


1.10. Owner: ‘Where is my horse?”’ Bull Horn: 
“T turned him loose over there.’’ The owner knew 
the horse had been killed because hunters had 
reported it. Owner: ‘‘There is no way for you to be 
saved. You can’t go out through the smoke hole or 
through the ground.” Bull Horn tried to run out 
with just a blanket around him and made it. The 
owner chased him around the tipi but Bull Horn 
got away. Bull Horn looked back and said to the 
owner: “You are getting crazy.’ The owner nearly 
cried (he was so angry): ‘“‘He stole my horse and 
now he tells me I am crazy.” 
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Ordinarily the word kimatapsi pitied 
person, poor person is used to insult another, 
and here matsapsi taunts rather than 
insults, much as the word stupid or clumsy 
in English may pique an opponent. 

Since matsapsi represents a contingency 
for the Blackfoot, we may enquire further 
of the Blackfoot conception of its nature and 
their means of dealing with it. Its symbolic 
and directive aspect is recognized in the 
statement by an informant: “If people say 
you are crazy, it doesn’t hurt you.” In 


addition, however, the Blackfoot also 
consider matsapsi in more substantive 
terms: 


1.11. B. is matsapsi; he steals but now he is 
getting wise. His younger brother is the same way. 
He takes things from boys and never gives them 
back. His mother runs after men. She goes around 
with about ten men. 


Here a kind of family continuity is ob- 
served, and Blackfoot frequently feel that 
certain characteristics run in a family. On 
the other hand statements about children 
imply a general characteristic which often 
decreases with age: 


1.12. I used to tease my brother Johnny. I 
filled up his mittens with stones and told him to 
hit them, and this made him ery. My mother would 
say to Johnny, ‘When you are young, you are 
crazy. That is what your brother is. He just puts 
those stones in to make you cry.” 


Such a statement cannot be easily recon- 
ciled with the following informant who 
implies that all children do not share this 
characteristic but may be contaminated by 
others: 


1.13. There were four children in the family 
when my father was in the Horn Society and 
mother in the Sun Dance. They were always good 
humored. My youngest brother had a matsapsi 
friend who got him drunk, and my father told my 
younger brother, ‘‘Don’t go after that matsapsi.”’ 
But my younger brother didn’t listen; so when he 
grew up he got into trouble about drinking. 


With such multiple considerations on its 
nature and no philosopher to formulate a 
systematic theory of matsapsi, a certain 
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vagueness and contradictoriness may be 
expected. Yet by and large the Blackfoot 
would agree in seeing among adults an 
unevenly distributed characteristic with 
varying origin, as stated in the following: 


1.14. There is only a little difference between 
matsapsi and not matsapsi. If two boys are 
matsapsi and not matsapsi, the matsapsi will 
suggest wickedness. The good one will refuse to 
do it, but if the bad one keeps on telling him, 
finally the good one will do a crazy thing. When 
they grow up, the difference widens, and the good 
one won’t be tempted any more. It’s in a man to 
make up his own mind. 


The means of coping with this evil divide 
clearly along sex lines because of the dif- 
ference in its symptoms, and for males the 
final statement of the foregoing paragraph 
sets a limit to the kind of influence that may 
be expected. A person may remonstrate, but 
a man stands isolated able to reach his own 
decision (cf. 1.9). Withal certain practices 
may be appropriate for curbing matsapsi. 
One informant mentioned the former treat- 
ment of the umbilical cord: 


1.15. The umbilical cord was saved (and hung 
by a string around the infant’s neck) because it 
made a child wise. It is said of a crazy or mis- 
chievous kid ‘‘he lost his cord’”’. That’s why he is 
not mokaki wise. Nowadays the cord is not carried 
but burned, so all younger ones of the tribe are 
crazy. 


The extent of this belief and the reasons 
for its efficacy constitutes a gap in this 
inquiry. In addition mothers counsel a 
discrete amount of intimidation as useful in 
the early years, though some also recognize 
the dangers of frightening a child too 
severely. The father’s role also remains 
clear, and he holds a strategic position in 
relation to the young man, because, as a 
Blackfoot woman said, ‘‘men love children 
more than women.” We have already seen 
the father’s influence through his lectures 
(cf. 1.6, 1.15), and this is positively ex- 
pressed in the observation that: 


1.16. A boy is mokaki wise because he is 
brought up that way and took his father’s advice. 
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Yet there is no guarantee that a boy will 
heed these words, for there is no control of 
his will. Such an outlook does not actually 
result in complete anarchy, for reciprocity 
between autonomous equals imposes limits 
for all except the most brazen and shame- 
less. Bull Horn (cf. 1.10) falls among the 
latter group because of his audacious im- 
pertinence, but most people either feared 
the consequences of retaliation or suffered 
the effects of avoidance. Even where col- 
lective welfare might be endangered as on a 
war path, few examples of disciplining a 
recalcitrant or rebellious member are to be 
found in Blackfoot annals. White culture 
through the police now furnishes a limita- 
tion, yet many acts of a less violent sort 
continue the trend of individuals setting 
their own limits. 

The matsapsi female received somewhat 
different treatment, since the characteristic 
symptoms could be dealt with more directly, 
and since among the Blackfoot the female 
psyche differs from the male. Within the 
family the symptoms were allayed by 
supervision, withholding of sex information 
and early marriage. Today boarding schools 
may limit parental supervision and open the 
way for license, as many elders pointedly 
observe. Such a change together with a 
male legend that female breasts develop 
only after sexual intercourse, reenforced by 
tales of conquests by the school boys, casts 
serious doubts about feminine chastity. 
As late as 1920 a father refused to send his 
favored daughter to school ostensibly to 
protect her virginity. School authorities are 
aware of the problem, judging by attempts 
of the matrons to marry their charges at the 
age of 18 as they leave school. 

The style of thought about sex and 
concupiscence may be illustrated by the 
following woman’s statement: 


1.17. Crazy girls play with boys, and finally 
they give it to her. She has to stand it; then she 
goes for more. Once a girl kept fleeing from her 
husband, and when she was used to him, then she 
started stealing other men. She wanted more. 


Concupiscence is regarded as an appetite 
or habit. Formerly expressions of the 
appetite were sometimes punished by age- 
graded society rape, phrased as “giving 
her enough so that she will not want more.” 
A less indignant husband spoke of wanting 
to “quiet his wife.” Except in the case of the 
manly-hearted woman, called ninaki chief 
woman among the Blackfoot, female auton- 
omy of the person diminished almost to the 
point of disappearance.2 Today white 
influence has increased freedom for women 
by limiting the means that husbands may 
use to control them. As a result marital 
fragility may have increased, and males 
seem to have accepted their limitations. 
Jealous husbands however still move to 
isolated quarters or make their wives-join 
the Horn society where supernatural sanc- 
tions help secure a loosening wedlock. 


2. Relations to other terms. The impli- 
cations of matsapsi cannot be determined 
only from explorations of the word itself, 
and we must now view it among a set of 
allied words. Two directly related ones have 
already been shown to stem from its com- 
pounds auwatsixkasi insane acts and au- 
watsapsi insane. Indeed, some informants do 
not clearly distinguish these words from the 
stem, saying ‘“matsapsi—auwatsapsi all 
the same.” Turning first to auwatsixkasi, 
the expression refers to one or more reckless 
foolhardy or impious acts. It is furthermore 
assumed that the individual aside from these 
occasional aberrations responds normally 
and responsibly. In this sense the implica- 
tions are milder than matsapsi, yet the 
quality of the aberration tends to evoke in 
the witness a certain degree of amazement 
and wonder if they come off successfully 
rather than a possible kernel of disgust that 
usually attends matsapsi. The actions of Bul] 


3 Oscar Lewis has found among the Northern 
Piegans an alternative term which, though recog- 
nized among the Northern Blackfoot, is con- 
sidered an old word. Cf. ‘“‘The Manly Hearted 
Woman among the Northern Piegans,’’ American 
Anthropologist, April-June, 1941. 
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Horn (cf. 1.10) fell in this auwatsixkasi 
category, for a less reckless person would 
have been killed. Another man known in 
buffalo days for such deeds was aiyitsi, 


and an informant reported one of his 
deeds: 


2.1. Out hunting with a group of hunters there 
may be one part of the herd of buffaloes that 
charges. Aiyitsi would jump off his horse and 
walk toward a buffalo. The buffalo charges him, 
and he goes in a circle to get his tail. Then aiyitsi 
jumps on his back and stabs him. 


The exhibitionistic quality of these acts 
sometimes risked life, as when a man 
named Saiye wore bells into an enemy camp 
on his way to steal the picketed horse. 
Another instead of praying on the warpath 
for safety sang ‘“‘Well, friends, we will all be 
killed. All our horses will be left in the 
enemy camp.” 

Of course the culture encouraged such 
behavior in war, so that a number of persons 
known for their auwatsixkasi later became 
band chiefs. The language of the man who 
entered the bears den specifically mentions 
this parallel (cf. 1.7). Sufficient matsapsi 
may then become a virtue when directed to 
the proper ends, and I infer that the nega- 
tive directive use of matsapsi may ef- 
fectively become a positive directive for 
persons seeking notoriety. But exhibition- 
ism frequently failed to remain within the 
approved bounds of war and the hunt, so 
that auwatsixkasi also included single 
comical, shameless and lewd deeds as well.’ 
Such persons masqueraded as ghosts and 
white men to scare the women, urinated 
openly in the midst of the Sun Dance camp 
or sang salacious words to a Sun Dance 
melody. The traditional person who acted 
negatively, the contrary who was infrequent 
among the Blackfoot and considered a 
slightly pathological case, was also included 
among the auwatsixkasi. 

At the extremity come the auwatsapsi, 


‘The comical ones are often called Ei’k skasi 
he acts funny, but younger informants include 
these clowns also among the auwatsixkasi. The 
fear of being ridiculous is suggested here. 
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these people evoking a feeling of horror. 
Some informants preferred not to talk 
about the dozen odd cases that remain in 
tribal memory, and those who spoke often 
required explanation of my interest. The 
insane are characterized by such acts as 
exposure of genitalia, unprovoked attack 
upon another person and eating unclean 
food. A certain man was tolerantly per- 
mitted his delusions of grandeur and was 
considered a harmless matsapsi until he 
attacked some children who may have been 
teasing him. At that point he became 
auwatsapsi, and the police were summoned 
to take him into custody. The causes of 
these breakdowns are attributed to breach 
of tabu or being shot by a ghost, a circum- 
stance where sorcery may be implied. 

Pursuing the constellation of concepts in 
another direction, one may see a close re- 
lation of matsapsi to four other concepts: 
mokaki wise, skunatapsi strong, aksapsi 
good and an unverbalized esthetic com- 
ponent. 

Mokaki wise as an adjective derives from 
a verbal stem found in the warning mokakit 
look out, and in other contexts it means 
look at as in drawing attention to something. 
Semantically it means 1) good management 
of property; 2) chaste, specifically women 
faithful to their husbands, thus a woman 
who can vow the Sun Dance; 3) skill in such 
white affairs as repair of gasoline motors or 
such Indian affairs as ceremonial leader- 
ship; 4) a young man who avoids drinking, 
gambling and sexual license; 5) formerly, a 
person with power to predict the future. 

Mokaki is negated by matsapsi in certain 
of these meanings. In another case, how- 
ever, the world is specifically mentioned 
(cf. 1.15). Though we cannot be sure that 
wise was mokaki in 1.11, the opposition 
in sense is shown by “B. is matsapsi; he 
steals but now he is getting wise.” The 
negation is implied in the statement: 

2.2 If a man gets wealth through mokaki, he’s 


respected more. John lost his property; igatsapsi 
(he is crazy). 





, wee Sa Se oe oes 
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For women the relationship is equally 
pointed in the following description of a 
well-known Sun Dance vower: 


2.3. Matsuapaki was very nice looking, put up 
the Sundance and was a very wise woman (akina 
woman chief). She shames any crazy woman. She 
had just one husband. She was a full nice looking 
woman because she didn’t spoil her beauty by 
stealing men. 


By implication matsapsi are poor, and 
this interchange is specifically stated: 


2.4. Why are some poor? Because they don’t 
work, or else they drink. What should they do to 
be respected? If he has a good home, nice things 
and lives right, he’ll be respected. We’ll say we’re 
not up to him because he’s mokaki. 


Here matsapsi implies ineptness and poor 
judgment, negating mokaki, just as it did in 
the former example. 

Skunatapsi strong—strength in the sense 
of resistance like an animal hard to kill or a 
string hard to break. It means 1) industrious- 
ness in work, 2) able to do difficult feats such 
as swimming the Bow River, 3) trying hard, 
4) formerly a person with power from a 
supernatural guardian. 

Matsapsi bears no direct relation to these 
meanings, but often the Blackfoot imply 
that an industrious, effortful person will not 
be deficient in property; thus that the poor 
are matsapsi (cf. 1.1, 1.5, and 2.4). One 
informant made the connection somewhat 
more explicitly: 


2.5. Skunatapsi always had some horses. Only 
the foolish ones did not have any because they 
did not go to war to get them. Or they gave them 
away or lost everything or lost what they had 
in war. 


The term foolish may not have been ex- 
pressed as matsapsi, yet gave them away or 
lost everything conveys this sense of the term 
(cf. 1.6). If this evidence suffices, matsapsi 
appears in this context as a negation of the 
strength and effort of skunatapsi. 

But the relationship is more complex, for 
matsapsi also implies a kind of strength to 
do the unusual (cf. 1.7, 1.10). In 1.2, he 
can do anything; he doesn’t care, we hear 


the same overtones which even extend to 
auwatsixkasi. The question arises as to 
what kind of strength is implied in matsapsi. 
I believe that generally Blackfoot philos- 
ophers would distinguish between skuna- 
tapsi and matsapsi as powers in action. 
Matsapsi can do anything because of lack of 
restraint, poor judgment and heedlessness 
of consequence, while a skunatapsi has a 
positive power to accomplish the unusual. An 
informant addressed himself obliquely to 
this question, though actually he was con- 
cerned with contraries, who are called 
iskutuitapi he-forces-to-do person. 


2.6. In the old days these people had some- 
thing in their own powers to act that way. They 
didn’t believe in religion because they knew that 
they had power to act that way (contrary). This 
power is not from anyone but just from their own 
acting. Red Eagle’s father, everyone thought, had 
power, But it showed that he had none because he 
would have cured himself, if he had (instead Red 
Eagle’s father, a noted contrary, died from his 
own contrary acts). Same with Red Eagle, he 
couldn’t cure himself and thus had no power. 


Here the speaker appears to distinguish 
between something in their own powers or 
from their own acting (i.e. a power of the 
individual) and a power from a supernatural 
guardian. The power from one’s self might 
enable one to do some spectacular things, 
but when it becomes a question of life and 
death, the power from one’s self is in- 
effective. By extension I would expect the 
philosopher to distinguish between a power 
from one’s self that is present in the mat- 
sapsi, presumably a lack of restraint, which 
is countered in the skunatapsi warrior by 
a positive supernatural power. Pragmatic 
tests of survival were, of course, the sole 
means of making the distinction in practice, 
and a callous Blackfoot who cared not a 
whit, had ample room for whatever he 
wished to do. 

Aksapsi good usually occurs in the form 
aksetapi good person and means 1) generous 
in receiving guests with presents and food, 
2) gentleness of manner and pity for the 
helpless, 3) willingness to help people in 
need, 4) even tempered. In the meanings 2 
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and 3 the matsapsi is deficient (cf. 1.1, 
1.9, 2.12). Unfaithfulness in a wife is often 
phrased by the injured husband as she was 
unkind, where the concept, if not aksapsi 
itself is used. Additional documentation on 
the conceptual level is provided in the case 
of a man who mistreated his wife: 


2.7. Everyone on reserve knew he was crazy 
and called him Sinopaukomi after the man who 
became insane. His father hoped he would get 
some sense when he was older. He was mean to 
his wife and “funny” to her, and his father-in-law 
warned him. He would put men’s pants, hat and 
boots on his wife and make her go outside. Once 
he beat her and threw her outside. His own father 
warned him, “Your wife is good and a good 
worker.”’ Finally he was divorced and never got 
chosen by another woman again. 


Without the text it is unfortunately 
necessary to deal with meanings, so that the 
juxtaposition of meanings rather than of 
words constitutes the essential argument at 
this point. The true sinopaukomi, a well- 
known psychopathic case on the reserve, 
was considered matsapsi until he became 
violently insane (cf. above). The informant 
seems to infer that the man dubbed sino- 
paukomi was mean because he had no 
sense. The warnings endeavored to restore 
this sense and thus improve the lot of his 
wife. 

In addition to these verbalized negative 
components of matsapsi we detect slight 
traces of two others. The first, an esthetic 
consideration, is sometimes expressed in 
the suffix matso- nice looking as in mat- 
soanikapi nice looking young man or mat- 
soapaki nice looking woman which may be 
used as personal names. This component of 
the individual also appears to have been 
negated by matsapsi (cf. 2.3). This theme 
reoccurs in a negatively expressed expecta- 
tion: 


2.8. A person with a habit of fooling around 
will have the name matsapsi. Even if he is well 
dressed and looks neat, people will give him that 
name. 
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This admits the possibility of a good 
looking matsapsi but denies the expectation. 

The second additional component is an 
economic one, that by and large matsapsi 
will not remain wealthy long. Ordinarily a 
matsapsi is kimatapsi poor (cf. 1.1, 1.5, 
1.6, 2.2, 2.5). If it be considered additionally 
that a poor man could not afford gift ex- 
change or the expenses of joining a society, 
the reference in 1.5 (“and so they must feel 
lonesome afterwards”) becomes clear, as an 
added possibility. Ordinarily, however, this 
possibility was not stressed. 


3. Finally let us consider matsapsi as one 
among a value constellation of personal 
attributes presented to a Blackfoot. Varying 
foci of interest and identification among the 
reserve members necessarily complicate the 
picture. No attempt will be made to de- 
lineate the range of variation but rather to 
see the qualities in action. A strong negative 
identification does not occur with matsapsi 
among men. Though a vice, its value is 
relatively minor, since the word cuts little 
in insult and may even spur further un- 
wanted behavior. Kimatapsi poor in com- 
parison could provoke a fight with ease. 
Thus the threat of poverty rather than 
matsapsi underlies the injunctions of this 
father: 


3.1. I don’t mind to see you drink when you 
are sixteen or twenty. But if you drink when you 
are twelve or thirteen, you never stop that busi- 
ness. When you come to be a big man, you will 
just be wanting drink. You will spend all your 
money on booze and not look after your clothes. 
When you are older, you should first spend your 
money on your family and then bother about 
drinking ...I won’t bawl you out after this. 
If you don’t keep your word, it’ll be your own 
fault. 


Gambling and sexual license evoke such 
lectures from a boy’s father (cf. 1.6), but 
as long as one maintains his primary obliga- 
tions, a certain amount of self-indulgence 
may be permitted. The essential side re- 
mains economic in character, it being un- 
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wise to spend one’s money for drink or 
gambling rather than for the family and 
other productive ends. In addition the last 
sentence implies a distance and lack of 
control over the child’s behavior; in the 
end the choice lies in the child. Such inde- 
pendence of others becomes clearer in this 
statement: 


3.2. If people say you are crazy, it doesn’t 
hurt you. People may come around and tell you, 
and you know they are right. They pity; they are 
sorry for the kids... They will say you didn’t 
keep your father’s words. Later you will be sorry 
for it that you didn’t keep your father’s words. 


Not only is this individual free of concern 
about others and unstung by being called 
crazy, he can only be reached by some such 
figure as his father or the children. 

Even the person who may regard himself 
as having deviated from an approved path- 
way maintains this aloofness, for it lies 
within one’s own power to control. 


3.4. I thought to myself I might as well stop 
the craziness because I had gotten over all the 
troubles. I wanted to make life easier. Then I 
started to dream of the holy bundles. I dreamt 
about them before in jail. In jail I also dreamt of 
Christ standing before me. When I got out of 
jail, I started to think about my dream. After 
that I tried to find out why I dreamed of Christ. 
Then I said, ‘“‘Christ must want me to stop doing 
all this work here.”’ In the dream Christ had new 
shoes and robes like that. Now I don’t think of 
crooked work but keep on with my prayers. 


Though this man may have joined the 
church also, he became better known on the 
Blackfoot reserve as a participant in the 
Tobacco Dance and later purchased the 
Beaver Bundles. He never became a cere- 
monial leader but strove for the antithesis 
of matsapsi in the sacred life. 

The world of the male may be regarded in 
three parts, each with its own quality 
lending a valence to action. On the reserve 
today earning a living and economic 
affairs are regarded as areas where skun- 
atapsi (strong) enhances the quality of per- 
formance. Similarly in reference to human 


relations aksapsi (good) clothes the action, 
while in the realm of ceremonial life mokaki 
(wise) furnishes the predominant quality. 

Into this world matsapsi (crazy) enters 
primarily as a negation of these virtues. 
Society would hold its members to such a 
view and, with less stress on independence, 
might succeed more frequently than it 
appears to. Indeed, we have already seen 
this negative sanction become a taunt, a 
dare or a challenge to some. When the 
usually isolated individual is reached in 
part by appeal, he may counter-react by 
asserting his independence more strongly 
than ever. Such appears to have been the 
psychological mechanism occurring in the 
man of the foregoing case who said, “I 
thought to myself, I might as well stop the 
craziness because I had gotten over all the 
troubles. I wanted to make life easier.” 
(cf. 3.4). When he met trouble, he turned 
to craziness, but now with life running more 
smoothly, it could be stopped. Thus mat- 
sapsi counteracts, and possibly in the eyes 
of the actor it contains some of the aspects 
of skunatapsi. The extent to which counter- 
action forms the basis of skunatapsi cannot 
be ascertained here, yet the theme of pain 
engendering strength occurs throughout the 
culture from the dramatic Sun Dance 
torture to the daily disciplining of children. 
Perhaps we need not invoke masochism to 
account for this phenomenon in the 
culture.® 

Women, trained to subordinate their 
desires to those of parents, husbands and 
brothers, present a more permeable surface 
for directives. Accordingly the picture of 
approved behavior is clearly spread before 

5In this context I think particularly of 
Devereux’s interesting interpretation of Plains 
Indian personality from the protocols of a patient. 
Using the conceptual system of psychoanalysis 
he necessarily considers much of the self-torture 
and discipline in terms of sadism and masochism. 


Cf. George Devereux, Dream and Reality, New 
York: International Universities Press, 1950. 
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her, as contrasted with the periodic negatives 
to which the male is exposed: 


3.5. You are old enough and now you are going 
to get married. You’ve worked hard and worked 
for us. After marriage, hang onto your horses, be 
wise, don’t let your husband sell them, but don’t 
be selfish about food. Your father is not rich but 
not too poor; he provides well. You can’t now go 
to him for help. Don’t waste anything. Save 
anything that is useful. Have a home. Make your 
husband work. If people say you are kimatapsi 
poor, let them. In the future they’ll come to you 
asking for things. Don’t love people too much. 
Let me now put you away. I’m going to put you 
away. Don’t act foolish. We are old, and when 
you are old, you’ll be hard up. Don’t be shy to 
whites; that’s why I put you in school. Don’t let 
them put you down. 


The speaker stresses sage management 
and encourages industry in order to build 
a prosperous home, at the same time as one 
remains friendly to people. Such is the 
implication of “don’t love people too 
much”, for this will lead to neglect of one’s 
own resources. “I’m going to put you away” 
expresses the act of giving away the daugh- 
ter, turning responsibility over to herself 
and placing a gulf between her and her 
parents. The warning against infidelity, 
foolish, follows briefly and rests on eco- 
nomic sanctions. Certainly this emphasizes 
clearly the approved role of women in the 
eyes of a male. Women should work hard 
(skunatapsi), exercise wisdom in property 
(mokaki) and avoid being selfish (aksapsi), 
even in the face of insult (kimatapsi). 
In such a constellation foolish (matsapsi) 
receives its due along with the rest. 

The points of pride for a woman do not 
stand out clearly, for they seldom boast. 
Some evidence of pride is seen in handicraft, 
the fineness of possessions or the degree of 
hospitality to guests, but these points stand 
out lightly only. The following recites an 
episode during the death of the husband 
of a woman esteemed for her virtue: 


8.6. There were Indian doctors around. He 
(the husband) died; they ferried him across the 
river and buried him. They took him back. Apo- 
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nista (a kinsman) said for me to move to Bassano 
to work; I said, ‘I’m not going; I’m going to stay 
here. Sons, if you want to go, all right.’’ Pete left 
his wife to take care of me, for the tipi was buried 
with him (the husband), and I had nothing. An 
old lady said, ‘‘Don’t leave your mother there.’’ A 
chief came and begged me to go, but I didn’t want 
to go. We had had a beautiful home. It was buried; 
the rest was taken by people or thrown into the 
river. One son said, “It won’t be nice, if I go 
across: and you stay.’’ So I had to go then: “It’ll 
be all right. Take me.” We ferried over. I insisted 
that they visit the grave first. Isat beside him... 
We went to Bassano. A tipi was put up. People 
came to give me tea. My daughter went to get me. 
People pitied me. A chief walked around and was 
aghast at my poverty; so he told my boys, ‘‘Be 
men. Be chiefs. Try hard to earn money. Think of 
your children. Make a good home.”’ 


This virtuous woman took pride in 
devotion to her spouse, her unwillingness to 
leave the spot where he died, the greatness 
of her past possessions and the stark 
poverty of her present living which reflects 
the depth of her mourning. As westerners 
we miss a direct expression of affection and 
loss, yet the speaker seems to wish to 
convey precisely this impression by concrete 
reference. Personal reference stands at a 
minimum and the subjective elements 
almost disappear. Where feeling asserts 
itself, we sense a release of resistance rather 
than a positive force. 

In relation to matsapsi the following 
samples a woman’s attitude and reaction: 


3.7. My first husband was always very kind to 
me and let me run around like a girl, letting me 
take the team (of horses) off anywhere alone, but 
he was stealing all the time. I wasn’t jealous at all 
as long as he wasn’t jealous of me. Then some 
people remarked that I was stealing other men. It 
wasn’t true. My husband got very jealous and 
began to beat me a lot. I got very mad and decided 
to be untrue. So I had an affair with Tom, right 
over here. That lasted a while, but I finally quit. 


Partly because of address to a different 
subject this account contains a good many 
more active elements than the preceding 
tale of the mourner. Yet here too a certain 
passivity appears. The neighbors and the 
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husband’s jealousy forced her to become 
unfaithful, even though she assumed the 
final initiative. In addition she admits a 
certain degree of responsibility for her 
matsapsi behavior. However, this contrasts 
with the greater readiness on the part of the 
male to hold himself responsible and reflects 
the tribal attitudes which forgive male more 
readily than female trespass. 

The Blackfoot would like to restrict the 
woman’s world to her household. Within this 
sphere kindness, industry and wisdom are 
rewarded; here lies the particular area of 
freedom of action; and for her actions within 
it or on venturing beyond she is held ac- 
countable. At any moment it may be further 


contracted by circumstance or by male 
interest (Cf. 3.6, 2.7). Her protection is 
passivity. As in the male world matsapsi 
becomes primarily a mild to somewhat 
severe negative sanction, if we regard the 
social norm. Yet with women too its in- 
junctions may be counteracted, as when 
our informant declared, “I got mad and 
decided to be untrue.” (cf. 3.7). Indeed the 
presence of women who hunted and went to 
war among the Blackfoot bespeaks a dif- 
ficulty in making the formulation stick. 
Thus the female world appears to contain 
many of the same features as that of the 
male but to be reduced considerably in its 
area of freedom of action. 
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0. Robert E. Longacre has recently given 
us a valuable account of the tonal system 
of Trique'. In the present note it is intended 
to restate somewhat, on the basis of the 
data presented by Longacre, certain aspects 
of the syllabic structure and phonemic se- 
quence classes of Trique. 

Although Trique structure in general per- 
mits only one vowel to a syllable, Longacre 
marshals (op. cit. 75-6, fn.2) a methodical 
battery of sound reasons for classing cer- 
tain sequences of V?V and VhV as single 
syllables. In his list of the segmental pho- 
nemes (63, fn.1) Longacre gives six oral 
vowels, with matching nasalized vowels, 
plus 9. Yet (75) he says: ‘V?V or VhV se- 
quence with tone indicated after only the 
second vowel symbol is always to be con- 
sidered to be one medially checked vowel in 
one syllable.’ And (76): ‘Notice, however, 
that in this paper we are arguing not simply 
for the monosyllabic nature of such V?V 
and VhV sequences in Trique but for the 
interpretation of those sequences as unit 
phonemes in spite of the intrusive conso- 
nantal element.’ 

Cannot a more compact, inclusive, and 
internally consistent formulation be framed 
for these phonic sequences? It is the con- 
tention of the present writer that one can. 


1. It would appear that, as part of our 
own cultural subsystem of linguistic analysis 
and the designing of phonemic orthogra- 
phies (however scientific), a tradition has 
grown up whereby, when pitch phonemes 
in languages with syllabic pitch are repre- 
sented not by accent-diacritics (e.g. Pike’s 
Mixteco) or alphabetic symbols (e.g. Chao’s 


1 Acta Linguistica 7.62-82(1952). 
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Chinese) but by numerals (normally super- 
script), the number-graphemes are written 
after the vowel-nucleus of the syllable. We 
must not allow this useful convention to 
get in the way of our appreciation of the 
structure and serial status of things in a 
given language. 

As an illustration of the monosyllabic 
value of V?V and VhV sequences, Longacre 
offers (75) the fine contrasting pair (I repro- 
duce his symbols): 


n:e*-4]4 44-8 the ocean: n:e**4j44?43 hot water. 


He remarks: ‘In the latter case, the second 
vowel element is sub-phonemically length- 
ened in word-final as are all unchecked 
vowels; while in the former case both vowel 
elements are pronounced with considerable 
rapidity.’ We might symbolize this tenta- 
tively: /VSVT+/ (where T = tone; S = 
?, h) = [VSV]; elsewhere /VT+/ = [V°]. 
Despite the fact that our reading-habits 
are, strictly speaking, irrelevant (though, 
in linear systems of notation, not entirely so), 
Longacre’s notation tends to suggest that 
the last V in such sequences is the (tonally) 
prominent or ‘important’ one; whereas we 
see that in such cases that V is precisely the 
one that does not receive certain kinds of 
phonetic ‘prominence’. This observation 
might suggest that we reverse the usual 
orthographic order and write pitch before, 
rather than after, the vowel; we should then 
have (and for reasons of typography, with- 


2 Apart from the spaces which Longacre writes, 
and which are apparently to be interpreted as 
juncture /+/, there is a clear phonetic basis for 
this phoneme which shows up at the least in the 
form of stress allophones (op. cit. 78, §4.1). 
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out wishing to quibble about mere pothooks, 
I change certain of Longacre’s symbols): 


N“e+ ya : Ne-+y'H?8q, 


A fnore general formula points up the 
simplification already introduced: /TV+/? 
= [V']; elsewhere /V/ = [V]. 

The sequence just suggested has a further 
facet. Longacre states (78): ‘the pitch on a 
consonant is always predictable in terms of 
the phonemic pitch of the following vowel.’ 
In other words the T phoneme is a com- 
ponential element of the syllable; as such, 
so long as we establish a rule for writing, it 
matters little, at first glance, where we 
decide to put our symbol for such a com- 
ponent. We might derive aesthetic satis- 
faction from the fact that we have now con- 
trived to put the symbol for this component 
smack in the middle of its phonetic domain, 
between C and V, the two boundaries, as 
we shall see, of the Trique syllable; and it 
will be that much more to our advantage 
if on the basis of other considerations this 
relationship can be preserved. In fact, it 
was a consideration of the PHONETIC se- 
quence of events (vocoid-lengthening), as 
we think we perceive them (if I may put 
myself in Longacre’s place for the moment), 
that led us to re-order the phonemes. But 
in clearly componential cases, as in fact in 
all phonemic situations, we must have a 
structural reason, a set of systemic rela- 
tionships, rather than a perceived phonetic 
order, as our basis for establishing the 
sequential properties of phonemes. If we 
order them on any other basis, the result 
will be a mere matter of graphic conven- 
tion. Our ultimate goal, however, is not the 
devising of orthographic rules, but the dis- 
closing of the nature and properties (se- 
quential and otherwise) of linguistic systems. 

The economy of symbolic relationship 
arrived at above by the reformulation 
demonstrates the structural validity of the 
sequential properties which we first sus- 
pected on the strength of a phonetic hunch; 


it is, needless to say, entirely normal pro- 
cedure to follow up hunches and then back 
them up mathematically, but the last step 
is essential. 

Though a component may have a broad 
phonetic domain with respect to the allo- 
phones of neighboring phonemes, it must 
have a definite statable, and hence not 
arbitrary, sequential position with respect 
to the neighboring phonemes. 


2. The roster of vowel phonemes implied 
by Longacre’s analysis is a large one: six 
parallel subsets (V, V, V?V, VhV, V?V, 
VhV), each comprising up to six phonemes; 
plus 0. From the forms adduced by Long- 
acre, it would seem that monosyllabic 
sequences never occur mixed with respect 
to nasality; nasality, then, may be regarded 
as a component of the syllable. If we extract 
this component, we may assign it advanta- 
geously to the middle position, or ‘compo- 
nent-slot’, that we have just established. 
We now rewrite the illustrative forms: 


Ne+y8~a?a : N4e+yt~a?%~wa 


Though this has the advantage of reduc- 
ing the stock of proposed vowel phonemes 
(while increasing the total roster by one), 
it has the further virtue of more economically 
recognizing and according status to a dis- 
tributional property—an observation which 
is really nothing more than a statement of 
what phonemic analysis actually is, and 
hence of a step that our linguistic methodol- 
ogy, not so much rewards with advantages 
as it inexorably exacts. From the data pre- 
sented, however, it is not clear that the 
nasalization could have been extracted from 
simple V:V on grounds other than those of 
reducing the stock, unless perhaps we argue 
that it has a distribution in part parallel 
to that of T, already set up. 

Of the proposed phonemes V, V?V, and 
VhV, we now seek to. eliminate the last 
two. Longacre states (75): ‘Only one vowel 
quality ever occurs in such a V?V or VhV 
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monosyllabic sequence.’ We may therefore 
say that two elements, vocoidal quality 
and glottal stop (or vocoidal quality and 
glottal friction), are componential one to 
the other in a syllable. If we extract them 
AND ORDER THEM IN THE SEQUENCE ?V, hV, 
they are then in complementary distribution 
with all other instances of V (which occur 
after T and ~) and of ? and h (which occur 
before T and +). The spans in question 
have not only been resolved into clusters, 
simultaneously reducing the total stock of 
phonemes; they have also forced on us the 
recognition of a clear-cut sequential order 
in their elements; and this sequential order, 
we find, fits in perfectly with other deci- 
sions already made on such matters. That 
is to say, when these sequences are placed 
in larger matrices of occurrence, the pho- 
nemes ? and h (which are on other grounds 
best considered as componential to the 
‘basic’ V, and not vice versa, analogously 
to the case of T) occur before V and adjacent 
to the other componential features; they 
likewise fall into the ‘component-slot’: 


N¥e-+ y#~ ?a: N%e+ y!watwa 


Again this formulation accords more closely 
with certain allophonic sequences of phonetic 
events: Longacre notes (78-9, fn.1) that 
after certain C, when V is i or a, the first 
V of VhV is replaced in whole or in part by 
lengthening of the C. We now write the V 
on the side of the ? or h on which its typical 
behavior predominates, and attribute the 
allophonic lengthening to h: g*aé“ha cotton, 
Bué*hi louse’. 


3. To illustrate the result obtained by the 
componential reinterpretations offered, we 
transcribe some of the forms given by 
Longacre; for the symbolic formulations 
also given, see below. gu'du?we® jo? 

*Though from the description of events, it 
appears very likely to this writer that such hyno- 


thetically occurring forms are regularly replaced 
morphophonemically by g**aé*ha, 2*uéshi. 


OF AMERICAN LINGUISTICS VOL. Xx 
I’ll-sell palm-baskets g®ud*u?w'e+y’o; gu'- 
du5?we® ?A4 J’ll-sell mine giud'u? w'e+ ?4~a; 
ru’wa*h m:i!? gu*ka’ a? J-wanted corn-husks 
yesterday reuw’ah+m”i+g*uk*a+a; 3a? 
mosquito w#a'~i CTV TNV; 314? crab 
Zi~a CTV TNV; ga*u?ut* incense-burner 
g’a%?u CTV TTSV; ri®uhu®? reed ri*hu 
CTV TTSV; éa° tortilla a CTV; 3a'to* 
rabbit #at®o CTV CTV; a%?it> nith they’re 
heavy *a?*5i+-n*ih TV STTVJ CTVS; ra*?a? 
mushroom r*a?®~a CTV STNV; guiti?? 
we vomited geue?~u? CTV CTNVS; 3a*wii?- 
ih armadillo #aw'i?*ih CTV CTV STVS; 
éa?a® song &?a CTSV; koho® leaf k*ho 
CTSV; zu*gwe??ehe* an eye disease z*ugw?- 
e?he CTV CCTV STSV; ru®?wi?it? char- 
coal reu?w*?i CTV SCTTSV; ti? blood 
t?~u CTNV; tith eight ti~ah CTNVS; 
ta?a? ear of corn t?~?a CTNSV; n:e®-54 
meat n*4e CTTTV; 3a**h she’s going to eat 
Z8ah CTTVS; ni*gja*! Tlaxiaco n’igy**~a 
CTV CCTTNV; ga*si?ii** shadow g’aZ~- 
?u CTV CTTNSV; ?ngo®“*h one ?ng*oh 
SCCTTVS. 


4. We may now restate, on the basis of 
Longacre’s data and analysis and of the 
above remarks, the phonemes of Trique, 
and distinguish the structural classes. The 
caption symbols are C = consonant, S = 
semiconsonant or semicomponent, V 
vowel, T = tone, N = nasalization (T and 
N together form a class Cp of components), 
J = juncture. These classes are defined such 
that *JJ and *VV do not occur; VJ occurs, 
but *JV does not; C’CpV and JCpV occur, 
but neither *CpC’V, nor *C’J, nor *CpJ 
occur; VSJ occurs. 


‘It is difficult, from the data available, to 
specify with assurance the sequence of T and N. 
Because T has a marked allophonic effect on the 
preceding C, whereas N, it appears, typically 
does not, it seems preferable to write TN, with T 
preceding. The sequence TNS then reads in an 
ascending order of localization with respect to 
the center of perceptual allophonic span. But 
these criteria are not especially satisfying; per- 
haps WITHIN the component-slot the linear order 
is vertical, rather than horizontal? 
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The basic distributional phonological unit 
is the syllable; it may most compactly be 
defined as that sequence-unit which before 
J may end with §, and otherwise ends with 
V. Its maximum form is (8)(C)(C) T 
(T)(T)(N)S) v(®). It has three primary 
elements: initial, medial (or component- 
slot), and final. These elements are defined 
by the occurrence, respectively, of C’, Cp 
(T and N), V. S is further defined by the 
fact that it alone may occur in any of the 
three elements. 

Though the maximal sequential form of 
the syllable is as stated above, it would 
appear, from the data as furnished by Long- 
acre, that not quite all positions may be oc- 
cupied simultaneously. The largest occur- 
ring sequences which this writer finds, and 
which are exemplified above, are 





OTHNVYS, S8CCcTrTtrzs 
CTTNSV; 

CCTTNV, SCTT Sv; 
Cf. ¥. 








In terms of syllabic elements (specifically 
those underlined) these sequences may be 
tentatively reformulated: 





CONTAINS 
AT MOST: 


WHEN THE: CONTAINS: THEN THE: 





final (exel. J) 2 terms | medial | 2 terms 


medial 4 terms | initial | 1 term 
medial 3 terms | initial | 2 terms 
medial ps initial 1 term 














Since the above formulation is based on 
examples adduced in an article which was 
explicitly not meant to be a complete ac- 
count of the phonology, it is highly likely 
that an inspection of the complete corpus 
would show the above statements to be 
quantitatively wrong in at least some re- 
spects. But it seems clear, if our sample is 
at all representative, that the limitations 
on the maximum number of terms which 
may be present simultaneously in the 
syllabic elements operate in a direction from 
final to medial to initial. These limitations 
appear to be qualitative (8 T) as well as 
quantitative. 

It is to be hoped that Longacre will present 
his material at greater length in the near 
future so that we may see in full detail and 
in focus the true configurations of this in- 
teresting linguistic structure. Meantime, if 
the facts on which the above formulations 
rest are representative, Trique may be re- 
garded as holding a number of points of 
interest to phonological theory beyond the 
engaging fact that it boasts five distinctive 
(and skewly exploited) tone levels. 
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0. Introduction 

1. Stress, juncture, and intonation 
2. Consonants 

3. Vowels 

4. Reduction of phonemes. 


0. The Quechua language as spoken in 
Ecuador is represented by approximately a 
million speakers located for the most part in 
the Andean highlands between one-half 
degree north and four degrees south lati- 
tude. A comparatively small scattering in- 
habit the central Eastern jungle area north 
and south of the Napo river. While con- 
siderable dialectal variation has been re- 
corded for Ecuadorean Quechua, a subject 
to be treated in a later paper, the entire 
area may be considered one of mutual in- 
telligibility. The present analysis is based 
on the speech of three individuals from the 
Canton of Colta in the Andean Province of 
Chimborazo, which lies approximately at 
the mid point between the two latitudinal 
lines indicated above. Although some di- 
alectal variations occur in this specific area 
these are for the most part lexical. Phonolog- 
ical variations consist of the varied dis- 
tribution of certain consonant allophones. 
Vowel variation in Spanish loans throughout 
the entire Ecuadorean Quechua area is 
correlated with degree of bilingualism of 
Quechua speakers. 


1. It is possible to extract from any 
Quechua utterance one or more secondary 
and primary stresses depending on the 
length of the utterance, e.g. [fiukdwdw- 
kim4ndsomuikip] my brother (male speaking) 
is not coming. Stresses are " '* '* ‘’*. It is also 
noted that the number of secondary stresses 
is conditioned by the number of vowels in 


the utterance preceding the primary stress. 
[Somirkadpgi¢ixta] did you pl. come? [%3- 
muirkd] he came, [ari] yes. There is a primary 
stress on the penult vowel of every ut- 
terance. Each sequence of the first ut- 
terance above containing a primary stress 
may occur as a whole utterance. [ftka] J, 
my, {ménd] not, [Somuikip] he is coming. 
Hence it is possible to insert a phonemic 
boundary marker /#/ after every post- 
stress vowel since primary stress occurs 
automatically in respect to the word junc- 
ture / #/.1 There are, however, intonational 
contours which regularly override the 
penult stress position. In these cases it is 
the pre-junctural vowel that is stressed in 
the following manners: medium loud stress 
indicates declarative emphasis, [mand _ri- 
kurin] he doesn’t appear; medium stress 
with rising pitch indicates question when 
not preceded by an interrogative introducer, 
{k4mbdx wawakinak4] and how are your 
children?; loud stress indicates strong 
emphasis, [man4] no/, [ari] yes/; high rising 
pitch indicates passive emphasis in reply 


1 The automaticity of stress in relation to the 
/ #/ juncture is made possible in part by keeping 
y and w unidentified with i and u, although these 
are complementary. See 4.1. There are two fur- 
ther considerations concerning the nonphonemic 
status of stress. Stress is freely floating at penult 
and antepenult vowel positions with certain 
suffixual combinations, e.g. [azZfle tukwilotex] 
all are just fine or [azfle tukwilAtex]. Most ante- 
penult stressed Spanish loans also exhibit a freely 
varying stress position, e.g. [sfbadu] Saturday 
or {[sabédu]. There are a very few Spanish loans 
in this dialect that would require indicating a 
phoneme of stress, e.g. [rlixitin] religion, [rial] 
twenty cents. Even in these cases where a final 
consonant appears it may be possible to extend 
the definition of the environment of the /#/ 
juncture to include such forms. 
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to a question, [man4] I don’t think so! The 
four types of utterance long contours men- 
tioned here will be written as , ? ! i respec- 
tively. Other intonational contours must be 
indicated for a full accounting of prosodic 
features. The setting up of the /#/ junc- 
ture makes it possible to identify a word 
entirely in terms of phonological elements. 
The word, any sequence occurring in the 
environment #* ... #, is the relevant unit 
for describing the distribution of phonemes 
in Quechua. 


2. Consonants are: p’, t’, k’, p, t, k, b, 
d, g, ¢, é, 8, Z, 8, i, T, X, m,n, ii, 1, Tr, W, y; 
and # written as space throughout. 


2.1. Stops are: p’, t’, k’, p, t, k, b, d, g. 
The stops are voiceless aspirated and un- 
aspirated and voiced produced at bilabial, 
dental, and velar points of articulation 
respectively. p’ has a freely varying alter- 
nant 6, voiceless bilabial spirant. [p’Apge, 
Bango] leaf. t’ exhibits a strongly aspirated 
affricate alternant before u, [c*tike] saliva. 
p’ and p have more aspirated variants be- 
fore u, [p*tiyu] cloud, [tarp‘ini] I plow. t 
has a released alternant before k and a 
retracted alternant before r. All voiced 
stops have lenis alternants between vowels. 

Affricates are c and é, produced at dental 
and alveolar points of articulation respec- 
tively. c has a stop on-glide and a spirant 
off-glide [t*]. c is followed by light aspiration 
before u, [ts’tinzu] ragged. é has a lengthened 
variant before n and a medium aspirated 
variant before voiceless stops. 

Spirants are s, z; 8, 4, r; and x produced 
at alveolar, alveopalatal and velar points 
of articulation respectively. % has a half 
devoiced alternant before voiceless stops, 
[4z*ku] dog and an affricate member follow- 
ing m and n, [k4nd*o] outside. x has a voiced 
member before voiced consonants and a 
very short unvoiced member before voice- 
less spirants and affricates. 

Nasals are m, n, and fi produced at bi- 
labial, dental and alveopalatal points of 
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articulation respectively. m has an alter- 
nant with b release before r and 1, [w4m?ro] 
child. n has a lengthened variant before 
é and a velar variant before velar stops, s 
1 and #, [wdkipn] some. 

Lateral is 1 produced at a lateral-alveolar 
point of articulation. 

Flap is r produced at alveolar point of 
articulation. r has a voiceless variant in 
pre-junctural position. 

Semivowels are w and y produced without 
friction at bilabial and palatal points of ar- 
ticulation respectively. y has a variant with 
i on-glide and y off-glide following a before 
another a or u. A subphonemic y glide may 
occur when i is followed by a, e.g. [tivap] 
there are. Also when u is followed by a, a w 
glide may occur, [su*4rke] he stole it. In 
addition there is a short intrusive u after | 
and s when followed by w, [¢4l"wa] fish, 
[as"wa] fermented chicha. ¥™ will be assigned 
to a zero phoneme occurring in all these 
positions. 

Velar phonemes g, k, and x have fronted, 
medial, and backed alternants when occur- 
ring before i, a, and u respectively. é, 8, 
and % have members which are somewhat 
backed before u. 


, 


2.2. All consonants except r? occur in 
post-junctural position before any vowel. 
All consonants except p’, t’, k’ occur be- 
tween vowels. p’uyu cloud, t’iu sand, t’uka 
saliva, pata earth, taxSay you wash, kiru 
tooth, upa fool, xatakungi you are kicking, 
batux lamb, gazgakuni I am peeling it, 
cawar agave, éaki foot, kuzu potato worm, 
sumax pretty, SuZurka she aborted, raku 
thick, xawa above, masna how much, nuyutir- 
kani I got wet, fuka J, lulun egg, wakin a 
few, yaya father, paxta waterfall, Zuzarka 
he lied, piéaSun let us sweep, randixpi if 
you buy it, sapi root, sarun before, SitaSka 
cast out, taruga deer, taxala halier. 

Consonants occurring in pre-junctural 

2 In some areas retroflexed spirantal r varies 


freely with flap r following #. d occurs in post- 
junctural position only in Spanish loans. 
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position are: x, s, 8, r, 1, n, y. ¢apax spy, 
pilis flea, fiukapiS J also, cawar agave, 
puyul steam, mayxin someone, tay there. 


2.3. Consonant clusters consist of two 
consonants occurring within the word and 
separated from the /#/ juncture or from 
other -CC- clusters by at least one vowel.’ 
kaspi stick, maskarkangitixtu did you pl. 
search? The following is a list of the clusters: 
pt, pk, pr, pw; tp, tk, tr, tw; kn, kw; br, 
bl; ép, ét, ék, ém, én; sp, st, sk, sl, sm, sn, 
sw; Sp, St, 8k, 8, 8m, Sn, Sw; 2g; Zp, Zt, Zk, 
im, Zn, Zw; rt, rd, rl, rn; xp, xt, xk, xé, 
x¢, XZ, x8, x8, xZ, xr, xl, xm, xn, xy, xw; 
mp, mt, mb, mé, mc, mz, ms, mZ, mr, ml, 
mn, my; nt, nk, nd, ng, né, nz, ns, né%, nr, 
nr, nl; yp, yt, yk, yx, yé, yc, ys, y8, y%, 
yr, yl, ym, yn; wp, wt, wk, wd, wg, wé, 
wc, WZ, WSs, WS, w%, wr, wl, wm, wn. It will 
be noted that several phonemes do not 
occur as initial members of clusters. Pho- 
nemes with limited distributions are dis- 
cussed in 4. The assignment of certain 
allophones is facilitated by the restricted 
type of consonant clustering in Quechua. 
Dividing up the affricates c and é into two 
elements each t + s, t + 8 does not grant 
a more random distribution to the general 
phonemic stock. Other stops do not occur 
before s and 8. Such a division would also 
create consonant clusters in initial position, 
tsia for cia head lice and tSaka for éaka bridge. 
Furthermore there are a few cases where 
divided affricates would create clusters of 
three consonants, xamtsi for xamci husks 
of grain, patskakun for patkakun she is 
spinning. A special case of the avoidance 
of triple clusters concerns the allophones of 
m. In such sequences as [wambra] child 
and [tumbloktirke] he was putting up a 
shelter it is possible to assign to m an allo- 
phone [m>], m with b release, which occurs 


? Spanish loans have introduced a few #CC- 
clusters, e.g. trabaxani I work, blatu plate. Also 
there are a few clusters which occur in rapid 
speech as the result of the loss of a vowel between 
voiceless consonants, e.g. fiukap3, fiukapi8 J also. 
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preceded by a vowel and followed by r or 
1. Hence, these forms exhibit the common 
-CC- clusters /wamra/ child, /tumlakurka/ 
he was putting up a shelter. Examples illus- 
trating some consonant clusters follow: 
éiptakun skin breaks open, éapwi stir it! 
mut’ki smell, katwi sell it, makni rifle, 
uépa ashes, aétuni I go to a distant place, 
atka much, atmaska hilled plants, kaspi 
stick, paskakun he is opening it, ismurka 
it rotted, yakuSpan he urinates, pusmu 
barley beards, puslana make piles of grain, 
azpa land, izta all, azku dog, waimu digging 
stick, parlaSun let us converse, Zaxta village, 
axta hair, tuxsina pinch, taxSa8ka washed, 
waxra cow, muxlani J shell beans, éampa 
agave leftovers, kaméa toasted corn, amsa 
dark, xaméa tasteless, tamya rain, ¢aymanta 
from yonder, tanda bread, kunguri knee, 
anéa severely ill, lansanga he will vomit, 
éanla hush! éaypi in there, éayta that one, 
payka he is the one, éawpi half, awka savage, 
kawtéuska twisted, kawsani J live. 


3. Vowels are i, a, and u. 


3.1. i is a high close front unrounded 
vowel with an open alternant before r, s, 
8, and 1, e.g. [éiri] cold, [milcingi] you are 
groping in the dark. 

& is a low open central unrounded vowel 
with a slightly backed variety before velar 
consonants. 

u is a high close back rounded vowel with 
a mid close rounded alternant before velar 
consonants. 

The vowel descriptions cited above are 
merely norms. The most characteristic 
feature of Quechua vowels, like other three 
vowel systems, is the free variation ex- 
hibited in nearly all environments. There 
are few regularities obtaining. All vowels 
when stressed tend to appear as described 
above. However when occurring between 
voiced consonants in the position of stress 
i and u tend to be lowered while a is raised 
to a mid central variant. i and u may be 
lowered to mid vowel position in almost 
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any environment. Utterance final vowels 
vary freely with their voiceless counterparts. 
In rapid speech post-stress vowels between 
voiceless consonants tend to be replaced by a 
zero vowel. 

In areas of marked bilingualism, such 
as men’s speech in communities bordering 
the capital, Spanish loans introduce e and o 
as separate phonemes. In the dialect of 
this analysis e and o are in free variation 
with i and u respectively. 


3.2. The distribution of vowels with 
regard to consonant environments is very 
general. All vowel phonemes occur before 
and after /*/, before consonants except 
p’, t’, k’, and after consonants. Vowels 
occur next to other vowels only in the fol- 
lowing arrangements: iu, ia, and ua. The 
reasons for the limitation imposed on the 
distribution of a are to be found in the con- 
sideration of y and w as separate phonemes 
from i and u (see 4). Examples of vowel 
clusters are t’iu sand, tianga there will be, 
ruana poncho. 

All phonemic distinctions may be listed 
as follows: consonants: /p’, t’, k’, p, t, k, 
b, d, £, ¢, g, 8, gs, Z, i, r, X, m, n, 8, 1, Tr, y; 
w, */; vowels: /a, i, u/. 


4. Considerations of differential distribu- 
tions within several sets of phonemes re- 
quire a further search for operations which 
will give each phoneme as general a dis- 
tribution as the criteria of phonemic proce- 
dures allow. 


4.1. In 2 y and w were indicated as con- 
sonant phonemes. Support for that analysis 
is found in the distribution of y and w in 
respect to other consonants. All consonants 
occur before vowels and between vowels 
(except the highly limited aspirated stop 
series). y and w are distributed like other 
consonant cluster members within the word. 
However it may be shown that y and w are 
complementary toi and u respectively. y and 
w occur preceded by #, C, V and followed 
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by V. i and u occur after C when followed 
by # or C and after #* when followed by 
C. As long as y and w are classed as con- 
sonants the distribution of stress is auto- 
matic in respect to #. Such forms as 
[xambatiu] frog are rendered phonemically 
xambatyu and stress continues to fall on 
the penult vowel. However, there are 
morphophonemic advantages in the uniting 
of i with y and u with w, e.g. Cu before i 
is replaced by Cw, e.g. fiuka ¢apuni I stir it 
but ¢apwi stir it! If we choose to identify 
i with y and u with w then a is no longer re- 
stricted from occurring before i and u and 
after i. On the other hand such identifica- 
tion creates clusters of VVV in very limited 
distribution, e.g. paia old woman, kuii 
guinea pig. No other geminate clusters ap- 
pear. Also if we wish to identify i with y 
and u with w stress will no longer be auto- 
matic in respect to *, kawsay life becomes 
k4usai. 


4.2. It was stated in 2.2 that aspirated 
stops are restricted to post # environments 
while unaspirated stops enjoy a much larger 
range of environments. It would be con- 
venient to remove the limitations of dis- 
tribution of the aspirated stop series. We 
are not free to replace post-stop aspiration 
by the phoneme x as this would give x a 
peculiar distribution since x occurs after 
no other phoneme. There are, however, 
two choices open. A component of aspira- 
tion ’ may be set up in place of p’, t’, and 
k’. The new phoneme ’ would, however, 
be restricted to occurring between voiceless 
consonants and vowels. No other phoneme 
is thus restricted. There is an alternant 
solution. Voiced consonants are also sonie- 
what limited in their distributions. Hence 
we may wish to replace the aspirated stops 
with the corresponding voiced stops plus 
the new phoneme ’. While phoneme ’ will 
remain limited to occurring between voiced 
stop plus vowel, the new voiced stop 
phonemes now enjoy a freedom of dis- 
tribution similar to that of the unaspirated 
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stops. Whereas before the uniting of voiced 
stops and aspirated stops d did not occur 
in post-junctural position, all voiced stops 
now occur in this position.‘ We now write 
p'ifia angry, t’angay you push, k’aka ravine 
as b’ifia, d’angay, and g’aka respectively. 


4.3. There still remain sets of phonemes 
which are limited to certain environments 
where a similar set is not so limited. This 
applies primarily to the limitations of z, ¢, s. 
It may be possible in this case to extract 
from %, é, and § a component v and drop 
the three alveopalatal phonemes. vy would 
then be set up as a phoneme of palatalization 
simultaneously occurring with the alveolar 
series. The advantage of this procedure 
would be to lift the restrictions on the al- 
veolar set. Hence the total distribution of 
the new set of alveolar spirants would be 
roughly similar to that of such phonemes as 
m and n. We may write Zustingi you peal it 
as vzustingi, éaka bridge as vcaka, Samwi 
come as vsamwi. The disadvantages of 
such an operation are two: unlike the case 
for Navaho’ the v component is not general- 

4 See footnote 2. 


5 Zellig S. Harris, Navaho Phonology and Hoi- 
jer’s Analysis, IJAL, 11.239-46 (1945). 
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ized in its distribution but restricted to a 
one-phoneme length environment. Also, 
few morphophonemic statements would be 
saved. There is still another possibility of 
eliminating the distributional restriction 
of the alveolar series. We may drop 3%, 
é and 8 by writing zy, cy and sy respec- 
tively. This is possible since these combina- 
tions do not otherwise occur. The important 
consideration is, however, the fact that y 
is now more parallel to the distribution of 
Ww, i.e. both y and w occur after spirants x, 
s, z, and c. There is also some morpho- 
phonemic advantage to this reduction. 
The main disadvantage is that it sets up 
clusters of three consonants. 

Whetker or not one wishes to reduce the 
phonemic stock of a language depends upon 
two factors, 1) application and 2) systema- 
tization. Application refers to the use which 
the elements are to have, e.g. writing mor- 
phemes, teaching literacy, and so on. Sys- 
tematization refers to considerations en- 
tirely within the distributional relations 
of the phonemic corpus. The latter are 
subject to much better control as the cri- 
teria for procedures apply within a highly 
restricted system. 
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0. In the dialect of Zapoteco as spoken 
in Yatzachi el Bajo, Oaxaca, Mexico, pos- 
session is shown in one of two ways. The 
first is by a possessed theme followed by 
one of the possessional suffixes (-a?? first 
person singular’, -o*? second person singular, 
-e’? third person singular respectful, -bo?? 
third person singular familiar, -i*b third 
person singular animate, -i’n third person 
singular inanimate, -Jo? first person plural 
inclusive, -to*? first person plural ex- 
clusive -le? second person plural, -ga?a*ke?? 
third person plural respectful, -ga?a*kbo?? 
third person plural familiar, -ga?a*ki*b third 
person plural animate, -ga?a*ki'n third 
person plural inanimate) or by a noun 
marking possessor. The second is by a non- 
possessed theme followed by the noun 
ée? possessed as above. 

Nouns fall into three classes, depending 
on whether they have both non-possessed 
and possessed themes (class I), only pos- 
sessed themes (class II), or only non- 
possessed themes (class III). 


1.1. Class I nouns have both a non- 
possessed theme (= non-possessed stem 
alternant) and a possessed theme (= 
possessed stem alternant + prefix z- 
marking possessed form). 

In citations and lexical lists, both stem 
alternants are given; the non-possessed is 


1 For a list of the segmental phonemes and the 
manner of writing tone see Eunice V. Pike, Prob- 
lems in Zapoteco Tone Analysis, IJAL 14.161-70 
(1948), fns. 2 and 3. 
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given first. Possessed stem alternants which 
occur with z- prefix to form possessed 
themes are preceded by a hyphen. 

If we set up the non-possessed stem alter- 
nant as basic and describe the possessed 
stem alternant in terms of it, we arrive at 
the following subclasses of class I. 

Class Ja. The possessed stem alternant 
equals the non-possessed alternant minus 
its initial consonant (with or without tone 
change, see 1.2). Examples: bLo*L~-Lo'®L 
a spherical object (zLo*Lbo?? his [familiar] 
bullet, zLo*®L pa'*bl Paul’s bullet); yeL??~ 
-eLi?? banana (ze*Lo?o? your [singular] 
banana). 

Class Ib. The possessed alternant equals 
the non-possessed alternant with an initial 
consonant change. Examples: di*Zi*?~-ti3- 
48? word (zti®Zi?ijo? our [inclusive] word, 
2ti?Zi3? Ma?*tio? Matthew’s word); be!-*gi??~ 
-Le!*gi?? gourd (zLe*ga?a my gourd); 
ye*J~-Le'} chicken coop (zLejga?a*ki*b 
their [animate] chicken coop), be*yro? ~ 
(-le*yro’~-pe*yro’) comb (zle*yro'to*? ~zpe?- 
yro'to*? our [exclusive] comb), yi’si?~Li’si’. 
avocado (Li’se?? his [respectful] avocado); 
yi'si?? ~li'si®? “weed (li®si?i*b its [animate] 
weed). 

Class Ic. The possessed alternant equals 
the non-possessed alternant with the second 
consonant changed and the first consonant 
either changed or lost. Examples: be!*jg*~ 
-i!*jg” turkey (zi?“jgva? my turkey, zi!*}g* 
zgva’n Juanita’s turkey); ye'r~(-Lo'r~ 
Lo*r) flower (zLo*ro*? ~Lo*ro®? your [singu- 
lar] flower). 

Class Id. The two alternants are phone- 
mically dissimilar. (The possessed alter- 
nant may be borrowed from another noun.) 
Examples: la*ji*?~za! cloth (za'bo?? his 
[familiar] clothes, za pa*tri?s Patrick’s 
clothes), yo?o'*~liF% house (litéle? your 
[plural] house). 
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Class Ie. The two alternants are iden- 
tical in their segmental phonemes. Ex- 
ample: ya®g~-ya!"g tree (zya*ge?? his 
[respectful] tree). 


1.2. Of those nouns which have two stem 
alternants, the majority of them show no 
tone difference. Example: ye'tr~-e'tr cane. 
However, there are a few which carry tone 
3 on the non-possessed alternant and have 
either tone 1 or a sequence of tone 1 and 
tone 2 on the possessed alternant. Tone 1 
is the tone on the possessed alternant when 
the vowel is followed by a fortis consonant, 
M, or glottal stop. A sequence of tone 1 
and tone 2 appears when the vowel is 
followed by a lenis consonant, y, r, or r”. 
All of these which show a change of tone 
between the two alternants prefix z- to 
show possession. Examples: ya®g~-ya!~g 
tree; Zi*t~-Si't bone; bg*e®’r~-pe!r hoe. 

The nouns of subclass d may also show a 
difference in tone, although not necessarily 
so. Examples: yo?o!*~li®Z house; ye*t~ 
&i8zi*? corn cake. 


2. Nouns of class II have only a pos- 
sessed stem alternant. (They do not occur 
with prefix z-.) Examples: yi'ér head (yi'éra*? 
my head, yér g¥a’n John’s head); ye*’n neck 
(ye’njo? our [inclusive] neck, ye’n e!*b 
Eve’s neck). 
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3. Nouns of class III have only a non- 
possessed stem alternant. (In this class 
possession is shown as in 4 below.) Ex- 
amples: Ma'ky machine, zi'*li?? sheep. 


4. Nouns of class III and optionally 
nouns of class I occur in their non-possessed 
theme form followed by the possessed form 
of ée® (a noun of class IT) to show possession. 
Examples from class III: Ma'ky machine, 
Ma'ky ée® g¥a’n John’s machinc, Ma'ky 
ée*bo?? his (familiar) machine; zi!-*li?? 
sheep, zi'*li?? te® Ma’ria? Mary’s sheep, 
zi'lj2? ée'jo? our (inclusive) sheep. Ex- 
amples from class I di*%i*? word, di®Zi*? ée® 
word of; ya*g tree, ya’g ée* tree of; ye®Li?? 
banana, ye*®Li?? ée* banana of. 


5. A sample of lexical material is now 
given. Nouns with two alternants are class 
I (the first alternant is non-possessed, the 
second possessed); nouns with one alter- 
nant are marked by number II or III after 
the stem to indicate their class. Examples 
follow: be*’yro?~ (-le’yro?~-pe’yro”) comb; 
be!*Nr*~-pe!*Nrv mud; be’s~-pe’s to- 
mato; bga*~-ga’ necklace; bia* (III) animal; 
bzi?n~-8i?n mule; jo*?~-to* cough; koal~ 
-koa! corn dough; Lo*Sri? (II) canine tooth; 
salzi? (II) stepfather; ye’n (II) neck; ye*t~ 
éi8zi®? corn cake; yi'?~Li!? fire; za?~-sa? 
lard zi'*li?? (III) sheep. 
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4. Acculturation vocabulary 
4.1. Extension of old meanings 
4.2. New coinages 

4.3. New descriptive formatives 
4.4, Circumlocutions 

4.5. Loan words 

4.6. Translation-borrowing 


4. Linguistic change may occur in all the 
various aspects of language: phonology, 
grammar, vocabulary, and style. However, 
modifications in the highly systematic 
aspects, phonology and grammar, appear 
to progress at a slower rate, and while 
changes in these realms of language may be 
accelerated or even initiated by culture 
contact, they seem to result primarily from 
relatively autonomous linguistic drifts.“ 
Stylistic changes, in so far as they are general 
within a speech community, may be likened 
to other changes in the domain of fashion. 
Semantic changes, on the other hand, are 
more directly attributable to changes in 
the other spheres of culture, whether due 
to internal or external stimuli. While cul- 
tural change is a continuing process, it is 
frequently accelerated by the contact of 
cultures through diffusion and accultura- 
tion, and the vocabulary is that aspect of 
language which most sensitively registers 
these changes. In this section we shall 
examine those new additions to the Co- 
manche vocabulary stemming from cul- 
turally external sources. 

Of the different forms of speech nominal 
forms are the most freely added, although 
where there has been long and intimate 

*For Comanche Acculturation I see IJAL 
20.140-51. 


44 Edward Sapir, Language, pp. 157-182 (New 
York, 1921). 


contact, as between Spanish and Nahuatl,“ 
other forms may also be adopted. There is 
also evidence that phonetic and morpho- 
logical shifts may occur under these condi- 
tions,’ especially if a high degree of bi- 
lingualism is operative. Boas has argued 
for the diffusion of phonetic and morpho- 
logical traits from one language to another,” 
and suggests that historical factors may 
account for the presence of instrumental 
prefixes in Shoshonean, Kutenai, and Sioux. 

There are four principal means by which 
a language may enlarge its vocabulary to 
accommodate new objects and ideas. These 
neologistic devices will be discussed in 
detail for Comanche under the following 
headings: the extension of old meanings; 
the coining of new words; the borrowing of 
loanwords from other languages; transla- 
tion-borrowing. Since the first two methods, 
as compared with the taking of loan-words 
and translation-borrowing, make use of only 
native linguistic resources and may po- 
tentially be used in the earliest stages of 
linguistic adjustment to culture contact, 
we may refer to their use as*PRIMARY AC- 
COMMODATION. The use of loanwords and 
loan-translation, on the other hand, re- 
quires some knowledge of the language of 
the impinging culture and usually implies a 
more intense form of contact which Bloom- 
field has called “intimate borrowing’. 


45 Franz Boas, Spanish Elements in Modern 
Nahuatl, Todd Memorial Volumes: Philological 
Studies, Vol. I (New York, 1930). 

46 Harry Hoijer, Linguistic and Cultural 
Change, Lg. 24: 335-345, p. 342 ff. (1948); and Jean 
B. Johnson, A Clear Case of Linguistic Accul- 
turation, AA 45: 427-434 (1948). 

47 Franz Boas, The Classification of American 
Indian Languages; AA 22: 367-376 (1920). 

48 Leonard Bloomfield, Language, Chapter 26 
(Holt, New York; 1933). 
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We may correspondingly refer to the use of 
these techniques as SECONDARY LINGUISTIC 
ACCOMMODATION. 

A language may use predominantly one 
method throughout its career of change, 
alternate at different times in its history,” 
or utilize two or more methods simultane- 
ously. Comanche, along with many other 
languages, has used all four devices, although 
to greatly differing degrees. The reasons for 
these alternative solutions are to be sought 
in the nature and history of the culture 
contacts, in what Sapir calls “the psycho- 
logical attitude of the borrowing language’, 
and in cultural factors related to fashion 
and style. These will be discussed in more 
detail below following the section on the 
coining of new words. 


4.1. The extension of the meanings of 
words already present in a language to 
cover new cultural acquisitions is a common 
device in all languages, and operates not 
only during periods of rapid cultural change, 
but as a normal semantic process. It is the 
means whereby language keeps up to date 
with culture; the meaning of bomb in 1954 
is rather different from its meaning in 1914. 
While shifts in meaning may also be said to 
occur in new descriptive formations, it will 
be used here to apply only in those instances 
in which the meanings of words of estab- 
lished usage are broadened. In Comanche 
these words comprise about 30 per cent of 
the total acculturation vocabulary. 


49 This was the case with Pima where the first 
additions, due to the intense contacts with the 
Spanish through colonization and the missions, 
were Spanish loanwords. Then came an interme- 
diate period of early reservation life, initiated by 
the American occupation, when most of the new 
words were Pima descriptive formations. And, 
lastly, came the modern reservation period when 
loanwords chiefly from English were adopted. 
George Herzog, Culture Change and Language: 
Shifts in the Pima Vocabulary, in Language, Cul- 
ture and Personality; Essays in Memory of Ed- 
ward Sapir, pp. 66-74, (Menasha, Wisconsin; 1941). 

50 Edward Sapir, Language, p. 208 ff. (New 
York, 1921). 
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While we shall discuss primarily terms 
for the products of White culture, extensions 
of meanings, as well as the other neologistic 
devices mentioned above, were likewise 
employed during the shift of Comanche 
culture from a Basin-Plateau Shoshonean 
to a Plains type. In fact, a number of terms 
have undergone two distinct permutations 
of meaning: wosA in Shoshone®! refers to a 
conical carrying or seed basket, the Co- 
manche extended its meaning to parfleche, 
and today it refers to a box, pocket, con- 
tainer, or luggage. Similarly, kahnI was used 
for a brush-covered hut, then a tipi, and now 
a modern house. In most Basin-Plateau 
dialects deer is tuhuya or some related 
form,” while in Comanche tihi-yA, the 
cognate form, was extended to mean horse, 
and another word, ?arika? (possibly ?a: 
horn + tihka? meat or food), was coined for 
deer. Further, a number of newly intro- 
duced traits seem to have closer analogues 
in the old Shoshone rather than in Plains 
culture: wihtua bucket—Sho. pottery bowl; 
°a-wO cup, dish, drinking glass—Sho. 
basketry bowl. 

The extension of meaning depends upon 
the recognition of some resemblance be- 
tween the new products of the alien culture 
and objects and ideas present in the native 
culture. The old and the new are equated 
on the basis of form, function, and symbolic 
meaning. Any or all of these three aspects 

51 Julian H. Steward, Culture Element Dis- 
tributions: XIII, Nevada Shoshone, Anthropo- 
logical Records, 4:2, p. 239 (University of Cali- 
fornia, 1941). 

52 Julian H. Steward, Basin-Plateau Aboriginal 
Sociopolitical Groups, BAE-B 120, Appendix 
B, Vocabularies, pp. 272-283 (1938). Robert G. 
Lathan, Elements of Comparative Philology (Lon- 
don, 1862) gives teheyer for horse. 

8 Julian H. Steward, Culture Element Dis- 
tributions: XXIII, Northern and Gosiute Sho- 
shone, Anthropological Records, 8: 3, p. 375 
(University of California, 1943). 

54 Julian H. Steward, Culture Element Dis- 
tributions: XIII, Nevada Shoshone, Anthropo- 


logical Records, 4: 2, p. 241 (University of Cali- 
fornia, 1941). 
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may be utilized; however, as form is the 
most palpable aspect of a culture trait, 
formal equations have most frequently been 
made by the Comanche. Moreover, most 
Comanche extensions of meaning are in the 
realm of material culture where form is 
readily apparent. Extension of meaning is 
the method commonly used in naming new 
borrowings where there was an easily 
recognizable native analogue. The same has 
been true for other American Indian lan- 
guages, including those of the Wintu”™ and 
the Hupa. The latter called wheat flour by 
the same term as acorn flour, and potatoes 
after native bulbs. 

Naming equations solely on the basis of 
function and symbolic meaning regardless 
of differences in form are comparatively few 
in Comanche. The following may be cited 
as examples:” *#pia?etl gun (big bow); 
*ta‘-vE clock, time of day (sun compare 
tavenItl day); *#navakA bullet, lead 
(its arrow). 

A further example is the extension in 
meaning of the word puha supernatural 
power in the following: piavuharavenItl 
4th of July (big puha day); *puharaivo:? 
doctor, minister, Christian (puha white man); 
puharavenltl Sunday (puha day); puha- 
reklraivo:? minister (puha talk white man); 
puharivo:pl Bible (puha book, writing); 
*puhahuvia hymn (puha song); puhaknI® 


58D. D. Lee, The Linguistic Aspects of Wintu-’ 
Acculturation, AA 45: 485-440 pp. 485 ff. (1948). 

56H. G. Barnett, Culture Processes, AA 42: 
21-48, p. 32 (1940). 

5? Word lists will be given in the following al- 
phabetical order: ?, a, e, i, i, 0, u, p(v), t(r), k, 
kw, c, s, h, m, n, w, y. 

* Words marked with an asterisk appear in the 
Comanche vocabulary collected by Charles De- 
trich at Fort Sill, Oklahoma in 1895. Those marked 
# appear in Randolph B. Marcy, Exploration of 
the Red River of Louisiana in the year 1851, 32d 
Congress, 2d Session, (Washington, D. C.; 1853). 

88 This same word was used by the Fort Hall 
Shoshone for a small structure used by the shaman 
in curing; Julian H. Steward, Culture Element 
Distributions: XXIII, Northern and Gosiute 
Shoshone, Anthropological Records, 8: 3, p. 278 
(University of California, 1943). It was also used 
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church (puha house); suavevuharaivo:? 
Catholic (cross puha white man); tamavu- 
haraivo'? dentist (tooth puha white man). 

In similar fashion ?aca?vI, supernatural; 
guardian spirit, has been extended to in- 
clude Holy Spirit, and miracle. 

The use of puha with reference to both 
religion and doctoring possibly reflects the 
fusion of these two offices in aboriginal 
Comanche culture,” or at least a similar 
attitude towards both the religieux and the 
healer. 

A representative list of words with ex- 
tended meanings is given below.” The 
analogies are based chiefly on partial or 
more nearly complete equations of form, and 
frequently also of function. In many cases 
the original referent of the word is obsolete 
or obsolescent, as with the terms *wosA 
and *wihtua cited above, and today the new 
meaning is the primary one: ?ekahkwihce?E 
electricity (lightning [red flashing, or cracking 
like a whip]); ®ehkwe?ne? butcher knife 
(sway-backed [related to ?ehkwe?netl a 
swaybacked person]); *?eksa:? dye of any 
color, vermilion (red boiled); ?ohahkuya:? 
king (playing cards) (yellow carried on the 
head [Eagle down feathers dyed yellow were 
worn in the hair by members of the tanisini- 
band.]); ?ona-vI salt in any form (salt); 
Poyo?rl belongings, goods, wealth (belong- 
ings); *paraivor? boss, leader, head (so-called 
peace chief);*§ paco?E fresh beef (wet); 
*pahmU tobacco in any form (tobacco) 





by a Nevada group for a small enclosure figuring 
in a magical ceremony for antelope hunting; Julian 
H. Steward, Culture Element Distributions: 
XIII, Nevada Shoshone, Anthropological Rec- 
ords, 4: 2, p. 219 (University of California, 1941). 

59 This was apparently the case for Shoshone 
culture; Julian H. Steward, Culture Element 
Distributions: XXIII, Northern and Gosiute 
Shoshone, Anthropological Records, 8: 3, pp. 281- 
287 (University of California, 1943). 

60 Not all the vocabulary collected appears in 
the various word lists; however a large and repre- 
sentative cross-section is given. 

61 See E. A. Hoebel, The Political Organization 
and Law-Ways of the Comanche Indians, MAAA 
No. 54, pp. 18-20 (1940). 
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*pihna:? sugar, candy (sweet); *pihci?nia? 
straight pin (related to pihciniarA a person 
with wide, fat buttocks. Pin so called because 
of butt end); #pisap!l paint, rouge, powder, 
compact (paint, chiefly ochres); pisipl 
venereal disease (gangrene, any pussy in- 
fection, rotten flesh); pima?nika? menstrual 
napkin (push into the buttocks with the hand 
{formerly used old buffalo robes]); pokopI 
candy, nuts, berries, fruit, etc. (edible part of 
plant); *#pu'kU horse (singular only) 
(pet); *pu?E road (trail, path); *puhiwl 
money, dollar, iron, metal (metal, ore); 
*tahka?mi‘cA cucumber, “blueballs”, a ve- 
nereal disease (gland [at groin]); tanesi? king 
(playing cards), fetlock, also a decoration 
hanging from knee on dress leggings; 
*tirani? hammer, sledge (hammer [tanI 
conquer!, imperative]); ticiwai? ramrod (a 
probe [especially for marrow]); *ti-hka?a? 
hatchet, axe (hatchet); *timuhkU cord, rope; 
reins (cording [narimuhkU harness, reins, 
its rope]); ti-wai? solitaire (card game) 
(to drive game [as from bushes with a stick]); 
*#to?I tobacco pipe (pipe); *tu?re? rubber, 
elastic (leech); kahpE bed (bed); ki-kA onion 
(wild onion); kimina- break (a limb) with 
machinery or automobile; also, as formerly, 
to break with the teeth; korohkO scarf, 
cravat, yoke, collar (neckpiece); kohca-pl 
pudding, mush, gravy, fruit jam, etc. (esp., 
mesquite bean mush [kohca’ Jw stir]); 
kohinehkI belt (sash with long tassel); 
kupIta? electric light, flashlight (kuplIta- 
light the fire); kwasu? shirt, dress (dress of 
deer or antelope skins); kwitacl sausage 
(big intestine); kwinumapl drunk (dizzy); 
cahani- drive (horse or automobile); straigh- 


82 Marcy gives melon as the meaning in 1851. 
The same word, written pei-n-hH’, appearing in 
Kiowa is translated as “honey, sugar, anything 
sweet’; John P. Harrington, Vocabulary of the 
Kiowa Language, BAE-B 84 (Washington, D. C.; 
1928). Possibly both are loanwords from panocha, 
a coarse Mexican sugar. 

63 Also in, Albert Gallatin, A Synopsis of the 
Indian Tribes North of Mexico, Trans. & Coll. 
of the Amer. Antiquarian Society, Vol. II, (Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts; 1836), written, bunko. 
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ten, as clothes; cohpE pillow (headrest, head 
of bed); *cormO beads (bone beads); savah- 
paki? drum (drum [Detrich gives waw vee 
wihk to ow, woviwihtua wood bucket}); 
sanahpl glue, paste (pitch); sanahké:?6 
chewing-gum (slippery elm bark which was 
chewed); *sohovok6:? fig (cottonwood fruit); 
*suavE cross, crucifix (cross); suapl soul 
(thought?) ;> suthai- bless (pity); hivihkat!, 
hivip! drunk (hi-vI drink! [this could also 
be interpreted as loan-translation]); hi-kI 
awning, umbrella (shade); maniha- to read, 
make a fixed speech (name something); 
na’sihpé:? ball, baseball (gourd [na? it’s + 
fallen from the cold}); *nakucl gunpowder 
(powder); *nacu?U medicine (medicine); 
*ni-tiplka? button (tipi lacing-pin); ni'- 
tivu?ipI button-hole (slits for lacing tipi); 
*nohi? toy, game (toy [nohi play]); *wa?- 
ihpikwasu? woman’s dress; wahka?e'tl run- 
ning, galloping (said of herd of horses, 
buffalo, merry-go-round, machine, motor, 
etc.); ¥*wanapl cloth (bark); wa?rohkiy4:? 
pincers, tongs (crawfish [shellfish, +- carry in 
the mouth]); *wihI knife (flint knife); 
wi?aiki- to crank a car, turn a grindstone, 
roll a hoop, wind something up; formerly to 
make a horse lope by whipping or urging it. 
(wi?- instrumental + ?ai go + -ki causa- 
tive); wihivi? cup (old word) (wi- + _hivi- 
drink + -?, nominalizer); winomenA move 
hips back and forth as in copulation; now 
dance, hula, etc; wokorai? serape (painted 
bunting, (bird) [woko- pine + tai spot); 
yokapl oyster (mucous, spittle); *yuhU 
oil, grease, lard (fat). 

In order to distinguish the old trait from 
the new the modifiers taivo:-° White man’s, 


64 Julian H. Steward, Culture Element Dis- 
tributions: XIII, Nevada Shoshone, Anthropo- 
logical Records, 4: 2, p. 3832 (University of Cali- 
fornia, 1941) gives pitch for sanako. 

65 Julian H. Steward, Culture Element Dis- 
tributions: XIII, Nevada Shoshone, Anthropo- 
logical Records, 4: 2, p. 261 (University of Cali- 
fornia, 1941) gives breath as the meaning of this 
word in Shoshone. 

66 Albert Gallatin, A Synopsis of the Indian 
Tribes North of Mexico, Trans. & Coll. of the 
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and nimi- Jndians’ or ours, are often prefixed 
to a word whose meaning has been ex- 
tended.” The use of the modifier is optional 
to some extent, depending upon contexts 
where ambiguity might arise; but they often 
tend to become fixed and integral parts of 
the word. In many of the following examples 
the unmodified word refers primarily to the 
new trait and the modifier is necessary when 
the old trait is to be specified. These ex- 
amples indicate the extent to which new 
traits have superseded their native counter- 
parts: 

°a?ahkd:? banana (Detrich gives tab ak 
see); nimi?a?ahk4:? devil’s claw, a plant 
bearing a crescent-shaped seed-pod which 
turns brown and then black and yields 
edible black seeds. (From ?a° horn, kat! 
got). ?amawé6:? apple; nimi?amawé-? red- 
haw (tirie- little [redupl.] may also be used 
instead of nimi-). *tisasl perfume; nimirisasI 
a native perfume made from a plant. *kahnI 
house; *nimikahnI® tipi. konO cradle; also 
now, coffin; nimikonO cradle-board. ¥ kuhcU® 
cattle (*pimoro:?, however, is more common); 





Amer. Antiquarian Society, Vol. II, (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts; 1836), gives tabbeboo for White 
man. 

87 Gosiute, a language closely related to Co- 
manche, uses taibo, the cognate of Comanche 
taivo--, in the same way; Ralph V. Chamberlain, 
Animal Names and Anatomical Terms of the 
Gosiute Indians, Proceedings of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 60: 74-103 
(1908). The use of a modifying element to dis- 
tinguish the old from the new is widespread in 
North American Indian languages. See Albert S. 
Gatchet, ‘Real’, ‘true’, or ‘genuine’ in Indian 
Languages, AA o.s., 19: 391-403 (1896); John P. 
Harrington, Vocabulary of the Kiowa Language, 
BAE Bulletin 84 (Washington, D. C.; 1928); and 
D. D. Lee, The Linguistic Aspects of Wintu:’ 
Acculturation, AA 45: 435-440, p. 436 (1943). 

88 Julian H. Steward, Culture Element Dis- 
tributions: XXIII, Northern and Gosiute Sho- 
shone, Anthropological Records, 8: 3, p. 365 
(University of California, 1943), gives this for the 
Lemhi Shoshone. 

69 Albert Gallatin, A Synopsis of the Indian 
Tribes North of Mexico, Trans. & Coll. of the 
Amer. Antiquarian Society, Vol. Il (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts; 1836), gives kotzo for bison. 


*nimikuhcU buffalo. kwasu? shirt, dress; 
nimikwasu? women’s dress of deer or antelope 
hide. #napl shoes; *niminap! moccasins. na- 
cihtu?ye? hair-brush; niminacihtu?ye hair- 
brush, made of yucca. *wanahl blanket 
(wana- cloth + -hi hair); *nimiwanahf 
buffalo hide robe. wiya:? rope; nimiwiya‘? 
braided rawhide rope. yiva'ci? grapes; 
nimiyiva‘ci? wild grapes. nimivarivo? paint 
brush of soft bone. pasohé:? mourning dove; 
taivovasohé:? pigeon. *pityl wild duck; 
taivovi-y! domesticated duck. nihkap! dance; 
taivonihkap!l modern dance. niki-tA Canada 
goose; taivonikitA domesticated goose. taivo- 
vihna:? canteloupe (White man’s sweet). 
taivonacu?U patent medicine. ?evI powder; 
taivo?evI face powder; nimi?evl powder of 
white clay used as a cosmetic; also mixed with 
medicines; used to whiten buckskin. pikapf 
leather; taivovikapl leather; nimivikap{ 
buckskin. mu?vité:?I nostril, walnut; taivo- 
mu?vité:?I English walnut; nimimu? vita: ?I 
black walnut. *na?sé-ka? date, persimmon. (its 
seeds got) ; taivona?séka? date; nimina?sé-ka? 
persimmon. na?co?me? plums;  taivo- 
na?co?me? tame plums, dried plums or 
prunes; nimina?co?me? wild plums. 

Comparable to this simple widening of 
meaning is the extension of old beliefs to the 
new cultural borrowings. These are often 
reflected in a word: kuhcutivininA horned 
toad (ask the whereabouts of buffalo); 
now also cattle. yiharihkapl one with a 
hare-lip (yihA fruit worm + tihkapI eaten; 
the worm, now extended to those found in 
cultivated fruits, is supposed to cause hare- 
lip by entering a pregnant woman). 


4.2. Newly coined words, which comprise 
about 65% of the collected Comanche ac- 
culturation vocabulary, may be analyzable 
into their component morphological parts; 
or they may be unanalyzable. The latter are 
of two major types: onomatopoetic or 
symbolic,” and asymbolic radicals. Slang 
and deliberate word creations are fertile 


70 Leonard Bloomfield, Language, p. 156 (Holt, 
New York; 1933). 
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sources of the latter type in English.” 
These fashions are foreign to Comanche; 
however a pattern for onomatopoetic forma- 
tions seems to exist (e.g., wo?woki- bark; 
ti?i- killdeer; civivi- chickadee), and the 
language has added a small number of these 
forms to its relatively limited number of 
roots: *ta?wo?i? gun, rifle (doubtful); 
koka? guinea fowl; koko? chicken; *kor- 
kor4?a°? rooster, chicken; *wa?o°” cai. 

New analyzable words, on the other hand, 
are exceedingly abundant in Comanche. 
These are usually descriptive of the new 
traits, or embody some observation or atti- 
tude towards them. While the analysis of 
most words is quite transparent, this was 
not always immediately apparent to the 
native speaker himself who often evinced 
surprise at realizing the etymology of a 
word he had never thought about in these 
terms before. 

The presence of the set of instrumental 
prefixes and the pattern of their frequent use 
has led to the description of many new items, 
and especially machines and implements, in 
dynamic terms rather than in static ones 
of color, shape, and size. Further, the forma- 
tion of words by incremental affixation 
allows a considerable degree of subtlety 
and accuracy of description which is suc- 
cinctly expressed in many of the new coin- 
ages:” pacahto?i? pump (raise water Jorce- 
fully with the hands) [pa- water + cah- 
instrumental + to?i rise, go up + -?, 
nominalizer]; ku?mito?ai? pop-corn (turned 
inside out by heat) [ku?- by heat + mito- 
inside out + ?ai go + -?, nominalizer]; 
nara?aiki? bicycle (make one’s self go with the 
feet) [na-, reflexive + ta?- with the feet + 
?ai go + -ki, causative + -?, nominalizer]; 

71 E. H. Sturtevant, An Introduction to Lin- 
guistic Science, pp. 120 ff., and 127 ff. (New Haven, 
Connecticut; 1947). 

72 Robert G. Latham, Elements of Comparative 
Philology (London; 1862), says that there was then 
no word for cat. 

73 In these and the following examples the lit- 
eral translation is enclosed in parentheses, and 
the analysis, where given, is in square brackets. 
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hu‘tohtivi?i? brace and bit (to make a hole 
in wood with the fist). 


4.3 New descriptive formations are listed 
in the following paragraphs: 

?ara?I bridle (at the temple); *?amakwAsU 
vest (chest shirt); ?a‘wonohi? dice (cup game). 

?ekahpa’ soda water (red water); ?eka- 
vita?wo?i? 22 rifle (copper (?ekavI) gun; 
socalled because the shells are copper); 
ekari‘pI brick (red stone); ?ekarihkap! 
beets, radishes (red food); ?ekanarohtima? 
tomatoes (red tin can); *?ekayiyika? jelly, 
jam (red shaky stuff); *?eksahpana? soldier 
(red belly) [?eka- red + sa- belly + pana?; 
compare mahpa'nA palm, and tahpa‘nA 
sole; or pana stretch across + -?, nominalizer.] 
U.S. Army uniforms of the mid-1800s had 
red braid across the chest. ?eksikwe? old 
style blanket, half red, half blue (red half); 
?evisi?yuhki? the Hopi piki, a thin stone- 
baked corn meal cake often colored with 
vegetable dyes. (blue-green flat pieces); 
%evisonip! alfalfa (green grass); ?eviweha? 
sulphur (blue burn); esini‘ml captive 
(grey, drab person) [compare *esi- in 7esi- 
tiyai epileptic, tiyai dead person; and 
?esiwa?ihpi? a drab, wa?ihpi? woman]. 

?icakwasu? veil [compare Vicahpi? de- 
fined as a person who doesn’t care what he or 
she does, or what people think; kwasu? shirt, 
dress]; *?imakwAsu? mackintosh (rain 
dress). 

?oti?a-wO canteen, jug, thermos bottle 
(brown cup) [Detrich gives awt ah ow ah, 
?oti?a-wo for bottle]; ?otiwanapl khaki (brown 
cloth); *?ohavicipl butter (yellow milk); 
?ohahpuhiwI gold, a gold piece (yellow metal) ; 
?ohasikikamatl mustard (yellow sour taste); 
?ohahkunawaikin street-car (yellow train, 
locomotive) Lawton, Oklahoma, used to have 
yellow street cars. ?omowihtua camp kettle, 
cauldron (leg bucket); *?onanacu?U Epsom 
salts (salt medicine); ?oyoritani?i? chest of 
drawers (belongings put away). 

papikamAnacu?U aspirin (headache medi- 
cine); papica?nika? wig (put onto the head 
with the hands) [papI head + ca?-, instru- 
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mental + nika push into + -?, nominalizer]; 
papicihtipka? hairpin (fasten hair with 
sdmething pointed) but papivl head hair; 
pavoko?a'wO tumbler, glass (clear or trans- 
parent cup); pavoko?awovici? nursing bottle 
(glass breast); patiwiari‘pI turquoise (algae- 
colored rock) [pa water + ti-, intransitivizer 
+ wia wear out, + ti:pI stone, rock]; pa’- 
kico?nika? beaver fur hat (beaver hat); 
pahorap! well [pa water + hora dig + -pl, 
nominalizer]; pahte?e'? whip (customarily 
cracks); pa?muci? old style saddle {pa?- 
long + muci- sharp + -?, nominalizer]; 
pawovivu'kU“ boat (water board horse); 
pekwinarohtiman canned salmon, or sar- 
dines (fish canned); pia?ohapIti:? grape- 
fruit (big orange); piakwAsu? coat (big shirt) ; 
piahuhcu?raivo'? Republican (eagle White 
man); ko'kor4?a‘raivo'? Democrat (rooster 
White man) [The eagle and the rooster were 
early party emblems]. pikakUsA chaps 
(leather leggings); pikwsi'? single buggy 
This was translated as nothing behind. 
[pi- buttocks; and kwasI tail; also pikwsi- 
nakwl back end]; pici?wihpara? brassiere 
(spread over breasts); *picohkO trousers 
(buttocks covered); *pisayune? tin, tin can, 
canned goods (paint falls off) (pisapl paint 
+ yuman fall off (?). Another informant 
thought this referred to a soft noise from 
tin rolled up and strung and put on moc- 
casins]. pisimarokori‘pI opal (rainbow, sore 
thumb, stone) [Belief that if one pointed to 
the rainbow, one’s finger would rot and 
fall off]; *pisomnA cushion, rug (buttock pad) ; 
pihivoa type of modern dress; petticoat 
(spread out from the buttocks fan-wise); 
**pimoré:? cattle (graze backwards (?)); 
pimoré:?sari:? collie (cattle dog); *pihndroh- 
tiya? cake, sweet roll (sweet bread); 
pihné:nohkop! cake, cookies (sweet baked); 
pieriyaimuya?ke? radio (ghost music); piesi- 
nahanipl ready made (clothes) [pie- old, 


™ Randolph B. Marcy, Exploration of the Red 
River of Louisiana in the year 1851, 32d Congress, 
2d Session, (Washington, D. C.; 1853), writes 
wo-we-poke (wovivu:-kU wooden or board horse) 
for boat. 


former + -si very own + na-, reflexive + 
hani make + -pl, nominalizer]; piesu?ve? 
bandanna [pie- + su?, 3rd per. sing. demon. 
+ pe hang down (?)]; pihikukwe?ya? lion 
(head comes out of hair); *pihisiawanapl 
velvet (down feather cloth); *pihiwanapl 
flannel (hair cloth); *pihisi?ki?I peach (hairy 
plum); pimatandcinaro?iki?enA syringe 
(pointed object which makes one defecate); 
*po?sava: whiskey (crazy water); po?sarivo'pl 
comics (crazy book); po?sawa?ihpi? harlot 
(crazy woman); pokorihkapI vegetables (fruit 
food); posa'kI bridge (string [as beads] at); 
pukurihka? oats (horse food); * *puhivihna:? 
watermelon (plant sweet); puhi(pl)tihkap! 
greens: celery, lettuce, spinach, etc. (plant 
food); *puhihu:vA tea (weed coffee, wood 
water) ; *puhiwi?ai? blacksmith (makes metal) ; 
puhiwiknI bank (money house); *puhiwirek- 
wap! telephone, telegraph (metal talker); 
puhiwitivo: typewriter (metal writer); puhi- 
witivop! check, bank note (money paper); 
puhiwitiropOsa? nazls (metal string [fasten] 
with the fist); puhiwitirawina? nails (metal 
pegs, wooden tipt pegs); puhiwitositO horse- 
shoe (metal hoof); puhiwihia? fish hook, 
steel trap (metal trap); puica?nika? eye glasses 
[pui eye + ca?- instrumental + nika push 
into + -?, nominalizer]. 

ta?iviht‘ra? kidney beans, lima beans 
(flat beans); ta?nika? stirrup (push into 
with the foot); taivorekwapl English 
(White man’s talk); tavevo:? captive, or 
descendant of captive; White man: deroga- 
tory [corruption of taivo'?, (White man)]; 
tavehuhcu:? peacock (sun bird); tapthi- 
wimap! loan (our money gotten); tarihkap! 
cereal (morning food); takiya?enA fever 
thermometer (hold in one’s mouth); tasi? 
awisiwipl vaccination (small pox cut open); 
tasiké:?E skate (slide on the foot); tasonA 
rug, carpet (foot pad); tahivInohkop! pan- 
cake, tortilla (thin baked); tahivIwihI sword 
(thin knife); tahivIwosA suitcase (thin 
container); tahmani? early corn (tahma-nI 
spring of year); tamakinika? false teeth 
(teeth push into with the mouth); tie?a:wO 
spoon (little cup); tievihisi?ki?I apricot 
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(little peach); tiehna?kwIsi? squash (little 
punpkin); tipeca?nika? bit (thrust into the 
mouth); *tivo:pl paper, printed matter, book, 
letter; credit [ti- + po draw, mark + -pl, 
nominalizer]; tivo‘plwosA mail box (letter 
holder); tivoknI school (writing house); 
tivo'wapI school child, amanuensis; tipipu?E 
concrete road (stone road); tipitasomA con- 
crete sidewalk (stone foot pad); tipiknI jazl 
(stone house); ti?nokatl camel (got loaded); 
tirahcuki? eraser (rub out with the foot); 
*tirawipl wages [ti- + tawi bet, win + -pl, 
nominalizer]; *tiri?aiwapI slave, captive; 
tenant, hired hand; lessee (person who works 
for one); *tirikAraivo:? robber, thief, free- 
booter (thief White man); tirlna? lister 
(planter); tirohtlwa? can opener (open with 
the fist); tirohtima? cork, stopper (close with 
the fist); *tikIso-nA oil-cloth (pad to eat off); 
tikihkoa? scissors [ti- + kih- with the teeth 
+ koa cut through + -?]; tikima?ai? 
ribbon (make an edge); *tikimahIa? black 
pepper, spices (food mix); tikinarsO lunch- 
box (food sack); tica?o-ki? rake [ti- + ca?- + 
?o'ki gather together + -?]; ticavo'? plow 
[ti- + ca- + po: mark + -?]; ticahpico-ni? 
clothes wringer (twist with the hands); ticah- 
to?i? winch, pulley (raise with the hands); 
ticahkina? sewing machine (hold down with 
the hands); ticipOsa? nut and bolt, screw 
(string together with a point); ti-cIkeraivo:? 
barber (cut White man); ticikwlsip! knitting 
(twisted together with a pointed object); 
tisonA dish, table cloth, (food pad); tihtima? 
fence [tima- enclose]; *tihi-yaknI barn 
(horse house); tihka? fork, table [tihka- eat + 
-?]; tihkaphanarsupl hamburger, sausage 
(food ground up); tihmsune? wash-board 
(rub with the hands); tihnIhativo:pl book 
(ti- + niha- name + tivo-p!); timava-pl 
dough, batter (put the hand in something 
sticky); *timacune? file, whetstone, grind- 
stone (rub with the hand); timaniku?wip! 
cottage cheese [ti- + ma- + niku?wI, coagu- 
late + -pl]; *timi- buy, sell, trade [ti- + mi: 
to distribute surplus food such as buffalo 
meat, dried plums, etc.]; tiyaiphano?e-tl 
ambulance, hearse (carries the dead); tiyaiha- 
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konO coffin (dead person’s cradle) ; ti:yUsike? 
harrow [ti- + yusiketl fine, granular]; 
tokInE thresh by having horses trample 
grain covered with a cloth; shell corn [to- 
with the fist or hoof + kine]; tosakima? 
blanket with white edges, or cut in two and 
sewn together to get stripe down the center 
(white edge); *tosaknI tent, canvas (white 
tipi, house); *tosahketuka? candle (white 
lamp, doesn’t go out); tosahnarsO flour sack 
(white sack); tosawanah] sheet, bedspread 
(white blanket); tosoyoki? powder (shake out 
with the fist); tu?rekwasu? sweater (rubber- 
shirt); tu?recinarsO condom (rubber fore- 
skin); tu?renapl rubbers, overshoes (rubber 
shoes); tuivihciwaikin passenger-car (young 
men’s wagon) [JC said people dress up like 
young men to board them]; *tu-pa’ coffee 
(black water); *tu:pihna:? molasses, chocolate 
(black sweet); tuypu?E asphalt road (black 
road); *tu'taivo’ Negro (black White man); 
*tuka?™ lamp [see tu'kA put out; possibly 
shortened from ketuka? doesn’t go out]; 
tu'ku'nA coal (black fire); tumarikI to 
fingerprint a check, document or record 
(make a black mark) ; tu:naivihna:?” molasses 
(viscous sweet); tuswihtua? iron kettle (black 
bucket). 

kahni?aitaivo: carpenter (house make White 
man); kahnivusi?A bedbug (house louse); 
kabnituka’etl fire extinguisher (house 
customarily puts out fire); kahnisi?yuna? 
shingles (house flat pieces piled up); kahni- 
havinA street (houses stretched along); kah- 
ninahi‘kI porch (house shade); kahniwo?- 
nokanA street (house canyon) ; *ketuka?andva: 
kerosene (lamp’s water); kesuakhnI jail 
(mean, bad house); kihtavicip! cheese (hard 
milk); kihtawanapl denim (hard cloth); 
ko?avicip! cheese (groin milk); ko?akawana? 
cheese (groin smell); *kovetivo:p! portrait 
(face paper, picture); koveca?nika? mask 

75 Charles Detrich, Comanche Vocabulary Col- 
lected at Fort Sill, Oklahoma, manuscript on file 
at BAE (1895), gives ka to kah nots ah yah knt, 
ketukanacayakatl, (ketuka- lamp + na-, reflexive 
+ ca- + ya carry + -katl possessor of; lantern). 


76 ibid, gives saw ny pee nah, so-naivihna:? 
very sticky sweet. 
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(push onto the face with an upward movement 
of the hand); kovEsari-? bulldog (face dog); 
*kuekwAsihtaivo’ Chinese (top tail White 
man) kukIme?a:wO skillet (cooking cup); 
*kuhpate?é-? fire-cracker (cracks, pops by 
heat); kwavihkhnI hotel (lie down house); 
*kwasitaivo’ monkey (tail White man); 
kwa?sinapl slippers (tailless shoes) [kwa?si? 
bob-tailed, tailless one). 

ca?sawiki? sieve, sifter [ca?- + sawitl 
porous + -ki? (?)]; cartitipl jewel (fine 
stone); ca:wanapl silk (fine cloth); cena?sari:? 
German Shepherd (wolf dog); ci?veta:? 
flai dish, saucer (spread out and shallow); 
ci?winihti?eka? vaseline (chapped to put on); 
cipIsi? gonorrhea (penis rotten); cihpoce? 
billiards (bounce with a pointed object); 
*co?nika? hat (push into with the head). 

sapivicohkO overalls (belly trousers); *sa-- 
tociva beer (foam water); *sa‘hu'vA soup, 
stew [sa° boil meat + hu.- wood + pa, water); 
*sa-witiv6?a-katl almond (has porous shell, 
rind); sa’witinéhrsokatl almond (has porous 
sack); sa‘wInacahtima? screen door [sa'wi 
porous + na-, reflexive + cah- instrumental 
+ tima close + -? nominalizer]; sekwikhnI 
storm-cellar (mud house) ; *sikika?ma? pickles, 
vinegar, mustard, lemon (sour taste); simisi- 
wanavuhiwl paper dollar (one cloth money); 
so?onarivaki? repeating rifle (load from the 
cheek); *so‘kahnI town, city (many houses); 
*soko?a'wO china cup or dish (earth cup); 
*soko’eksahpana? infantryman (earth sol- 
dier); sokorivo‘pl map; deed to land (earth 
paper); sokocihpomi?i? disc (break up earth 
with a sharp instrument); sokocihtova? 
shovel (uproot or displace earth with a pointed 
object); sonariwaki? mattress (straw stuffed 
in); sonivihné:? sugar cane; sorghum (grass 
sweet); sonivuhiwI money received from cattle- 
men for leasing grasslands (grass money); 
sonicihima? pitchfork (pick up grass with a 
pointed object); *soninahrsO gunney sack 
(grass sack); *soninahrii:? oats [soni- grass + 
nahru:? counters used in a hiding game]; 
soniyikwi? binder, mower (grass sits down). 

*hapi?na? suspenders [ha-vI lay, and pi?- 


instrumental, referring to buttocks + 


nakwl, side, direction]; hanito?I corn-cob 
pipe (corn pipe); hanitusupl corn-meal 
(corn ground up); hanikahnI  corn-crib 
(corn house); haniwo?ora’ corn-cob (corn 
backbone); hi?o*kwana? mentholatum (sun- 
flower smell); *hiki?ai? umbrella; parasol 
(makes shade); hu-vA coffee (wood water); 
hu'pihna:? molasses; syrup [newer word] 
(wood sweet); hu:ko:?i? saw (wood cut up); 
*hu'kunA matches (wood fire); huhet- 
rekwa’e'tl parrot (bird talks customarily); 
hu:cihka?a? saw [hu- wood + cih- with a 
sharp instrument + ka?A separate + -?]; 
hu'sive? draw-i:nife; plane (wood scrape, 
arrow, hide); humasiapl orchard {hu- + 
ma- with the hand + sia grow + -pl, resulta- 
tive nominalizer]; hu:masu?ne? file, rasp 
(wood rub hand back and forth); hu:yhwane? 
axe [Used by older persons. Possibly from 
hu:- wood + hani to make}. 

ma?ni?sari:? dachshund (heavy-bodied dog) ; 
mawicohkO bracelet (goes around arm); 
makUsA sleeve (arm legging) a tubular 
legging of buckskin worn from hip to ankle. 
mahtu'pE cuff (arm mouth); masia to plant 
[ma- with the hand + sia grow]; mayake? 
piano (make cry with the hands); mo?oricah- 
kina? thimble (finger sewer); mo?oci?nika? 
ring [mo?O hand + ci?- + nika push into 
+ -?, nominalizer]; *mo?onahrsO glove, 
mitten (hand sack); muviconi? lollipop 
(wring out juice with the mouth) [compare 
namavico'ni? mesquite, wring itself out with 
the hands]; muvisari-? greyhound (nose dog); 
muvo'tohki? balloon (swollen with the mouth) ; 
muhpe? hoe (nose bend over); *muyake? 
musical instrument; phonograph, organ (make 
cry with the mouth); muyake?e:t! musician; 
muyake’?eti: orchestra, band. 

na?a'wO drawer (its cup, container); 
na?o"mO wheel, leg (its leg); na?raivo: 
captive, slave; hired hand [na- +. taivo: 
White man]; *na?kihtava?i? pecans, nuts 
[na?- + crack with the teeth]; na?koro‘mi? 
Ku Klux Klan (face covered); na?kwIsi? 
pumpkin [na?- + kwisI braid” + -? nomi- 

7 It was stated that in the old days pumpkin 
was cut into strips, dried, and woven into mats for 
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nalizer]; na?ciya:?see-saw (raise one’s self 
with a pointed object); napIca?ika? shoe-horn 
(shoe pull in); navopl writing, print [na- 
+ po draw + -pl]; navoroyaruhku? tiger 
(striped mountain lion); navOsa? chain 
[na- + po'sA string, as beads, + -?]; navuku- 
waricavo'?tractor (horseless plow); narahw- 
sanapl boots (legging shoes); nari?iyati/ 
puhiwirekwap! telegraph (dangerous or won- 
derful metal talk); narimi- town, village 
[na- + timi buy, sell]; narihka? groceries 
{na- + tihka eat + -?]; narino:? saddle 
[na- + ti- + no load + -?|; narino-vapl 
pommel (saddle head); narino?anahotUkO 
saddle skirt (saddle’s flanks); naro?i? stairs; 
ladder [na- + to?i go up + -?]; *narohtima? 
tin can, jar; lid, cover (close itself with the 
fist); *nakari? chair [na- + karrl sit + -7]; 
nakariticavo’? plow (horse drawn) (chair 
plow) ; nakIsari:? hound (ear dog) ; *nakohpo:- 
pl brand (cattle) (its fire mark); nakohto:? 
stove {na- + kohto: build a fire + -?]; 
naca?ani?”® buggy [na- + ca?- + ?anl 
fall, come down + -?]; nacahkwinU?e? 
revolver (turns itself with the hand); nacahwi? 
gate, door (pushes aside with the hand); 
*nacamukwe? grapes, currants, raisins (eat 
by plucking off with the mouth); nacahwi? 
gate (thrown aside); nacayakatituka? lan- 
tern [*tuka?- lamp, given above]; naci?aiki? 
wheelbarrow [na- + ci?- + ?ai go + -ki 
benefactive + -?]; *nacihtima? lock, bolt; 
key [na- + cih- + tima close + -?]; nacihto:? 
cane (brace one’s self with a pointed instru- 
ment); naciwekwa? spurs, rowel [na- + 
ci- + wekwa jab + -?]; nacu?ukahnI 
hospital (medicine house); nasa‘wi? screen 
[na- + sa‘wi- porous]; nahawari?iphaknI 
poor-house (person who cannot do for himself 
house) ; nahoikIti? belt (put around one’s self) ; 
*namahla? baking powder |na- + mahlIA 


storage, perhaps following the custom of the Wi- 
chita or Mandan. 

78 Charles Detrich, Comanche Vocabulary Col- 
lected at Fort Sill, Oklahoma, manuscript on file 
at BAE (1895), gives to wah we pok, tu-wovivu:-kU 
(black board horse) for buggy. tu-waikin black 
hack (black wagon [English]), was collected in 
1940. 
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mix + -?|; namocono?i? tweezers [na- + 
mo'cO whiskers + no?I pluck + _ -?]; 
*namocowicke? razor (whisker cutter); namu- 
visicima? handkerchief (wipe, rub something 
off one’s nose); nana?atahpunaha? taffeta, 
changeable cloth (change in different ways); 
narimu?irivo'pl newspaper (tells a story 
paper); *nani?o-ki? court [na- + ni?okI call 
people together + -?]; nano? harness, old 
people’s word (cts load); *nayohkahnI brothel 
[na- + yorkO copulate + kahnI house); 
*nayokOwa?ihpi? prostitute (woman who 
copulates) ; ni‘picapl operation (cut one open); 
ni‘pohpi? skipping-rope (make one’s self 
jump); nithica?wi? fan [ni- + hihca?wl 
cool a person + -?]; nimivé-?etl camera 
(customarily draws people); nimimdka?e'tl 
waitress, waiter (customarily gives people 
food); niminé?etl bus (customarily carries 
people); nimiwiclke?et] barber (customarily 
cuts people); *ninakariki? medal, badge 
[ninapl chest + kar sit + -ki benefactive 
+ -? nominalizer]; ninaci?nika? pin, brooch 
(push a pointed object onto the chest); 
niniyi?wi? alligator {ni-, reduplicated (?) 
+ yi?wi (swallow) + -?]; no?anohkop! pie 
(pregnant bread, baked); no?sina?camokwe? 
Concord grapes (embryo grapes) ; nohihtaivo:? 
circus, carnival, fair (play White man); 
nohihknI theater (play house); nohkopl 
bread, biscuits (baked); nukIsari:? greyhound 
(run off dog); nunurawi? movies [punurawip! 
stampeded, ran off, as buffalo herd]. 
*wanaramU thread, cord (cloth sinew); 
wanarasé-yu? clown (cloth puffed out at the 
foot re pantaloons); *wanako?ce? soap 
(cloth washer); *wanacahkina? needle (cloth 
sewer); *wanaciya? flag, banner (cloth held 
up by a pointed instrument); *wananap! 
stockings (cloth shoes); wansonA cotton 
[wanap! cloth + sonA pad]; wansonamu- 
vicapl open cotton boll (cotton opened with 
the mouth) [so-called because of belief that 
whatever is inside breaks the boll open with 
its beak as does a hatching bird]; wihavi-tl 
parade (stretch along, as vine, etc.); *wo?- 
arihkap! rice (worm food) [It was said that 
rice looks just like worms. It was thrown 
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away when first received as rations]; *woko- 
huhcu? parrot (pine bird) (So-called, accord- 
ing to one informant, because of markings 
on feathers]; wo:navina:? canteloupe (striped 
sweet). 

yananikitl movies (vibrate, flicker); 
yici?etl airplane (customarily flies); yiyitu? 
jello (shakes jerkily); yokarihkap! okra 
(slimy food); yoniwanapl soft and fine 
cotton or woolen cloth [yoniketl soft, fine, 
fuzzy + wanapl! cloth]; *yu-puhiwl iron 
(common metal); *yu'taivo:'?” Mexican 
(common White man); yu'tihkap! beef, meat 
(common food); yu'tiso'nA tin plate (ordinary 
plate); yu‘kwasu? everyday dress (ordinary 
dress, shirt); yuhuruka? candle (grease 
lamp); yuhunohkop! fried bread, doughnut 
(grease, fat bread); yuhunacu?U castor oil 
(oil medicine) ; yu‘nahu:? table knife (ordinary 
knife); yu:wanap! calico, cotton cloth (ordi- 
nary cloth); yu:wananap! cotton stockings 
(ordinary stockings). 


4.4. In addition to the new descriptive 
words listed above, Comanche makes rather 
frequent use of circumlocutory expressions 
to designate new traits not boasting words 
of their own. For the most part these de- 
scriptive phrases are used in reference to 
the less familiar products of American 
culture, or as a means of delimiting meaning 
in ambiguous contexts, e.g., sikika?ma? 
could be used instead of the longer phrase 
given below if the meaning lemon was 
understood in context. If Comanche did 
not have a word for, say, olive or sponge, 
J, who is a skillful interpreter, when sure of 
the meaning of the English word would 
easily improvise a Comanche word or 
phrase which, as a rule, was readily intelli- 
gible to other Comanche. This process was 
tested and observed repeatedly, and in 
fact became a popular word-game among 
our interpreters. 

Many of these periphrastic formations, 
such as those for hell or lemon, are fixed in 


79 kusitaivo-? grey, dark-colored white man, was 
also recorded for Mexican. 


form and have general currency in the 
language. Morphologically they are com- 
parable to such expressions as cock-of-the- 
walk in English and can be described as 
“phrase-words’’.® The following examples 
are selected at random from among the 
considerable number collected. 

?ekavIti/namarInipkahtu/tawihtia?enA 
[red one’s-wound-that place-pour-on] (iodine, 
mercurochrome). 

?ohapIti?a/taka/sikikamat!  [orange’s 
brother tastes-sour| (lemon). 

kesici‘sisa/pahiku/ta?api?/tekwaphan4- 
vo'pl [before-Jesus was-born God’s word- 
written] (Old Testament). 

suricahtisoko:vi/pihaya?ikina:/tenapima? 
aiku:/wa?ihpi?a/tatahtiki? —_[that-beautiful- 
land where-first man-with woman took-steps] 
(Garden of Eden) 
piklrah4vi?ena/pi?wesuru:?i? —[place-one 
lies swings-with-buttocks-hanging-down] (ham- 
mock) 
si?ki?iha/taka/pahpa?akundcaweni’e'ti 
[plum’s brother long-stem-hanging] (cherry) 
nimipiknéyikwi?ena/kahnihavinA _ |[Jn- 
dians-where-they-mingle street] [8rd Street in 
Lawton, Okla.) 
wanakocewa?iti/pimatatirohtima?enA 
[soaplike with-which-one-seals-cans] (paraffin) 

The problem of accounting for the large 
proportion of descriptive terms in the Co- 
manche acculturation vocabulary as, indeed, 
in most American Indian languages,®' is 
immediately posed. Culture contact need 
not be as intense for new coinages or for 
meaning extensions, which together com- 
prise about 95 % of the Comanche accultura- 
tion vocabulary, as for loanwords and 
translation-borrowing where some knowl- 
edge of the language as well as the products 
of the donor culture is required. 

The formal tendencies of a language, as 
well as historical influences, may be a potent 
factor in rejecting or accepting foreign 

8 Leonard Bloomfield, Language, p. 207 (Holt, 
New York; 1933). 


81 Leonard Bloomfield, Language, p. 455 (Holt, 
New York; 1933). 
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words.” With an efficient means of word- 
building at hand, Comanche had little need 
to resort to linguistic borrowing. Also, the 
absence of writing and a literary or scholarly 
tradition in Comanche seems to have acted 
as a further deterrent to borrowing.® 

Nor, although they are difficult to assess, 
can such factors as speech fashions and the 
efforts of native language purists be ignored. 
There is evidence that the Comanche pos- 
sessed considerable pride of tongue. Richard- 
son refers to Comanche as the court language 
of the South Plains,* and, indeed, it is 
dificult to imagine the Comanche con- 
descending to use the language of a lesser 
people. Moreover, the sign language was 
available as a lingua franca and was widely 
used among the Plains tribes. 

Even if a language does undergo wholesale 
changes these are mostly in vocabulary and 
not in phonetic form or grammar where a 
more pedestrian drift seems to characterize 
linguistic changes. When contacts reach a 
certain intensity and duration, and as the 
social and psychological pressure of the 
dominant language increases, there is a 
tendency to adopt the language of the domi- 
nant culture rather than to patch up the 
old language to serve. 

4.5. Loanwords have received a fair 
share of attention from linguists,** and they 


82 Edward Sapir, Language, pp. 208-10 (New 
York, 1921). 

83 By contrast, cp. Hausa, in Joseph H. Green- 
berg, Arabic Loan-Words in Hausa, Word 3: 85- 
97 (1947). 

84 R. N. Richardson, The Comanche Barrier to 
South Plains Settlement, p. 23 (Glendale, Cali- 
fornia; 1933). 

8& Edward Sapir, Language, p. 220 (New York, 
1921). 

86 For example, Myles Dillon, Linguistic Bor- 
rowing and Historical Evidence, Lg 21: 12-17 
(1945); Robert A. Hall, Jr., English Loan-Words 
in Micronesian Languages, Lg 21: 214-219 (1945); 
Einar Haugen, Phonological Shifting in American 
Norwegian, Lg 14: 112-120 (1938); M. J. Hersko- 
vits, On the Provenience of the Portuguese in 
Saramacca Tongo, de West-Indische Gids, 13: 
545-559 (1930); K. H. Menges, Altaic Loanwords in 
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are perhaps the most interesting category 
for the student of acculturation and culture 
change. From the number of loanwords in a 
language and from a knowledge of their 
provenience one can often arrive at a rough 
estimate of the amount of contact a people 
has had, of the nature of that contact, and 
of the contributions made by the donor cul- 
ture or cultures. 

Loanwords are heard by speakers of the 
borrowing language in terms of native 
phonetics, and unless there is a fair knowl- 
edge of the phonemes of the donor language, 
the borrowed words will be transmuted into 
the native phonetic pattern. It might be 
mentioned here that the majority of the 
English-speaking persons with whom the 
Comanche came in contact probably spoke 
a Southern American dialect. Thus, the 
r in acre was probably not regularly pro- 
nounced and the Comanche ?eki? is there- 
fore a close approximation of the American 
pronunciation. Where Comanche has no 
exactly comparable sounds, foreign pho- 
nemes are translated into their nearest 
Comanche equivalents. The following table 
lists those most frequently heard: 














Spanish | Comanche English | Comanche 
b w b | p 
é c -b- | -v- 
] r f p 
r ? d t 
fr p g k 
rt ht é c 
rk ’r 3 c 
nt r 8 s 
dr r | r 

| r r 
| rl r 


The Spanish vowels (i, e, a, 0, u) have 
rather close equivalents in Comanche and 


Slavonic, Lg 20: 66-72 (1944); Alfred Senn, Polish 
Influence upon Lithuanian, Lg. 14: 148-153 (1938) ; 
E. H. Sturtevant, Linguistic Change: An Intro- 
duction to the Historical Study of Language (Chi- 
cago, 1917); and George L. Trager and G. Valdez, 
English Loans in Colorado Spanish, American 
Speech 12: 34-44 (1937). 





vy 


wy = a I ile | 


| med 
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are easily transposed. English vowels are 
heard by Comanche in their cardinal posi- 
tions and are readily transmuted into their 
Comanche equivalents: 1 to i, € to e, 2 to 
a, 2 to o, A and a to i, etc. 

There is a tendency for loanwords, es- 
pecially those of an earlier vintage and in 
general currency, to conform to Comanche 
patterns of phonetic distribution described 
in 3.1. Consonant clusters are often reduced 
to a single consonant, or transmuted to the 
Comanche form of h or ? plus consonant, 
and borrowed words also tend to terminate 
in aspiration, a glottal stop, or a whispered 
vowel. 

Phonetic transmutation may often be of 
considerable help in dating both the intro- 
duction of a new word and the trait to which 
it refers. Older borrowings tend to become 
more closely assimilated to the native 
phonetics. Thus, Trager in a study of loan- 
words in Taos, the language of a Pueblo 
tribe, expresses the opinion that the words 
which depart most radically from the original 
Spanish may be considered the oldest loans.*” 
Spencer makes the same point with respect 
to the use of Spanish by the Keres. He 
also notes that, “In the forms which are 
presumably older, considerable irregularity 
in sound shift from Spanish to Keresan 
is apparent’’.*® The same general tendencies 
may, I believe, be observed in Comanche 
where earlier loans, i.e., those noted by 
Detrich in 1895 and marked with an asterisk 
in the lists which follow, seem to diverge 
more markedly from their original Spanish 
pronunciation. Following this, and even in 
the absence of confirmatory historical evi- 
dence, we would assume that such Comanche 
loanwords as kaviri:? and po?ro? from Span- 
ish, and paisé:? and worsitin from English 
are of earlier introduction. It should be 


81 George L. Trager, Spanish and English 
Loanwords in Taos, IJAL 10: 144-158, p. 145 
(1944). 

88 Robert F. Spencer, Spanish Loanwords in 
Keresan, SJA 3: 130-146, pp. 132-133 (1947). 

89 Robert F. Spencer, Spanish Loanwords in 
Keresan, SJA 3: 130-146, p. 133 (1947). 


noted, however, that Comanche phonetics 
correspond more closely to Spanish than 
English phonemes. 

Occasionally where there has been a 
long history of contacts, the same sounds 
have been consistently transmuted into 
different native phonemes at different his- 
torical periods. This has been true for the 
Yaqui where such phonetic clues have been 
useful as an aid in allocating Spanish words 
to the probable period of their introduction.” 
The same holds for Oneida which has 
borrowed rather extensively from English 
for several centuries.*! Here older borrowings 
were fitted more stringently into a rather 
fixed pattern of phonetic equivalents which 
has been somewhat relaxed for later loans. 

While Comanche pronunciation of loan- 
words, especially those of more recent origin, 
varies depending upon the speaker’s knowl- 
edge of Spanish or English, the words listed 
below are spoken unselfconsciously as IF 
they were native forms and are an integral 
part of the Comanche language. All the 
examples collected are given and it is felt 
that the list is virtually complete. 

With the Spanish model in parentheses: 
panl® pa:nU white bread, store bought loaf 
(pan); pa‘pasl potato, potatoes (papas); 
*pihti'ra?® beans, peas (frijoles); *pihnd:?™ 
sugar, candy; sweet (panocha); *po?ro? pig; 
bacon (puerco); *tohtiya? wheat; bread of 
any kind (tortilla); to-rosi? cattle (toro + 


90 Edward H. Spicer, Linguistic Aspects of 
Yaqui Acculturation, AA 45: 410-426, pp. 420-423 
(1943). 

%1 Floyd Lounsbury, Personal Communication 
(1941). 

82 Southern Paiute, a language closely related 
to Comanche, has made the same loan from Span- 
ish and has added a whispered vowel: pa-nA. 
Edward Sapir, Southern Paiute Dictionary, Proc. 
of the Amer. Academy of Arts and Sciences, 65: 
537-730, p. 600 (Philadelphia, Pa.; 1931). 

% Ralph V. Chamberlain, The Ethno-botany 
of the Gosiute Indians of Utah, MAAA Vol. II, 
Part 5, pp. 329-406, p. 373 (1900) gives pi-o-ra as a 
term for everlasting pea in Gosiute. The Co- 
manche term may be an extension, or both may be 
loans from Spanish. 

94 See footnote 62. 
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diminutive); *toma-ta? 
*kamtta? sweet potato, yam (camote); 
*kaviri'? goat; sheep, mutton (cabra); 
kucdra? small spoon (cuchara); *caré-ku? 
vest (chaleco); *ci‘ra? pepper, chili (chile); 
more? monte (a card game) (monte); *naho-? 
knife (navaja); **mu‘ra? mule (mula); 
wara‘cl sandals (huaraches); *wenu good 
(bueno). 

With English model: ?aiskrim® ice-cream; 
%eki? acre; ?ircin Vecin (Indian) agent; 
?urdé:? law (?u-, its, + law); pai pie; paisé-? 
five cents; papkon pop-corn; pare? barley; 
piki-? pig (baby word); pie beets; pinacl” 
peanuts; po*kA poker (card game); puri-si? 
police; taks tax, taxes; tevo? devil; tehnsé-? 
ten cents; tinipsl turnips; to-kI dog (rare); 
tuvic two bits, (25 cents); kapiko:? Kaffir 
corn; ka‘t God; ka?tin cotton; kamisin 
commission, (Indian) Commissioner; ka*vic 
cabbage; cakawe’ it’s time to eat, let’s eat! 
(From the American slang word, chuck, or 
chuckwagon); ciki-? chick, chicken (baby 
word); cis cheese; cisis Jesus; hatima-re? 
hot tamale; hato'kI hot dog (rare); hampiki? 
hamburger; ho'kI hog, pork; senati? senator; 
siké-rU, sika:? cigar; sikvic six bits, (75 
cents); su'ta? jack (in cards) (probably from 
suit); makaré:ni? macaroni; mama:? mother 
(baby word); marimé-? Milo maize; mavo-? 
marble; merit millet; wincesti? Winchester 
(repeating rifle); wit wheat (rare); wihnsé-? 


tomato (tomate); 


one cent; worsitin Washington, (D.C.), 
President of the United States; waikin 
wagon. 


A number of place and personal names 
have been taken into Comanche from 
Spanish and English and are in common use. 
Those listed below were familiar to even 
those Comanche who had little or no knowl- 


95 Sheep is more commonly, pihikaviri-?, hairy 
goat. 

6 Charles Detrich, Comanche Vocabulary 
Collected at Fort Sill, Oklahoma, manuscript on 
file at BAE (1895) gives sweet ice for ice-cream. 

%7 Detrich notes nah-vee-mee, which he trans- 
lates as carrying double (for peanut). 
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edge of Spanish or English. The list is 
representative but not exhaustive. 

Place names from Spanish: 
Chihuahua; me?he? Mezico. 

Place names from English:* ?ahpafcl 
Apache; ?inihtima? Indiahoma; ?okohéma? 
Oklahoma; paksin Faxon; postokl Post 
Oak (Mission); takin Duncan; tepo Temple; 
teksis Texas; totn Lawton; ca:niki Chat- 
tanooga; cikisé-? Chickasaw; sinafri? Snyder; 
manpa‘kI Mountain Park; maro: Marlow; 
worris Walters. 

It may also be noted that a number of 
Comanche place names are newly coined 
descriptive forms: ?ekanarimi:? Red Store 
(An old trading post 3-4 miles south of 
Fort Sill established ca. 1876); ?ohah- 
puhaknI Yellow Church (Baptist Reformed 
church and mission at Fort Sill, Okla- 
homa); pasivanarimi:? Fletcher (sand town); 
tu'so"kwe? Anadarko (tu'-, black + so-- 
many + ?okwE flow + -?). 

Personal names from Spanish: ?ombre? 
(hombre) man; puta? (puta) whore; tih4-no? 
(tejano) Texan; tirdsas (Teresa); tokoy4n 
(Don Julian, or Don Juan); tosamarfa? 
(tosa- white + Maria); tomaé:sa? (Tomas); 
kupa‘re? (compadre) godfather, friend; kuh- 
mahci'tO (Comanchito) Comanche [diminu- 
tive]; kurtiss (cruz) cross; ca‘ves (Chavez); 
civé‘to? (chivato) young kid, he-goat; wan 
(Juan). 

English personal names: ?amaru? Andrew; 
pesi? Bessie; piriks Feliz; po?o? Paul; 
tome? Tommy; tu?ni? Tony; ko-ra? Cora; 
maikI Mike; meni:? Minnie; miru? Myrtle; 
nani? Nanny; nere? Nelly. 

A list of tribal names might also be given 
here. The precise provenience of these 
terms is not clear. They may derive from 
English, or possibly Mexican Spanish or 
Indian sources: pi?avoro? Pueblo Indians; 


ciwawa? 


98 All names given here refer to places in Okla- 
homa, except, of course, the state names Okla- 
homa and Texas. It may be noted that there are no 
Comanche names for Oklahoma City, the United 
States, etc. 
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kaiwani' Kiowa (-ni' may be translated 
as people); karé: Caddo; ciksé:ni- Chickasaw; 
sikapo? Kickapoo; siminé:? Seminole; so- 
soni? Shoshone; navé: Navaho; yu'ta? Ute, 
Paiute. 

In contrast to the above a number of 
tribal names are descriptive: ?a?a-ni- Crow 
(horned people); ?esikwita? Mescalero Apache 
(grey feces); papicimina? Sioux (head un- 
jointed); tarsi?ni: Kiowa-Apache (spotted 
people (from small-pox); saritihka? Arapaho 
(dog eaters); sianavo’ Cheyenne (feather 
striped from their arrows). 

Early and brief French contacts have left 
no apparent trace on Comanche. And in 
spite of the wide and relatively frequent 
relations, both friendly and hostile, between 
the Comanche and other tribes of the Plains 
and the Southwest, only a few loanwords 
from other American Indian languages seem 
to have been taken into Comanche, and 
those noted are of doubtful origin. This may 
in part be attributed to the wide-spread 
use of the sign language and to what seems 
to have been a rather large amount of 
multilingualism among the Plains tribes.” 
It seems especially noteworthy that the 
Kiowa, who lived in close association with 
the Comanche since the close of the 18th 
century, had so little direct effect on the 
Comanche language. One word, ?aho 
thank you, seems to have been borrowed 
from Kiowa. 

The kinship term, haipia, which refers to 
siblings-in-law of the opposite sex between 
whom the typical Plains reciprocal joking 
relationship obtained may, as Gladwin 
suggests, have been borrowed along with 


9° James Mooney, Calendar History of the 
Kiowa Indians, 17th Annual Report, BAE p. 156 
(Washington, D. C.; 1898), mentions that Kiowa 
children were often left with the Crow for 2-3 
years to learn the language and thus preserve old 
friendships. 

100 James Mooney, Calendar History of the 
Kiowa Indians, 17th Annual Report, BAE p. 163 
(Washington, D. C.; 1898). 

101 Thomas Gladwin, Comanche Kin Behavior, 
AA 50: 73-94, p. 81 (1948). 


the custom, although he has been unable 
to locate a similar word in another tribe. 

The Comanche word for corn, *hani-vI,! 
is another word of doubtful origin. It is 
unanalyzable and could either be borrowed 
or an extension of an older word whose 
original meaning is lost. The Pima word 
hu'nI' corn, appears to be related. If so, 
the direction of diffusion would presumably 
be from Pima to Comanche. There are ap- 
parently no cognate forms in the more 
closely related Shoshonean and Southern 
Paiute languages. 

Comanche loanwords are treated as native 
stems and are subjected to the regular 
morphological processes with little or no 
recognition of the fact that they are loan- 
words. As an example we might cite the 
following forms of tehnsé:?, from English 
ten cents: tehnsé?ni- plural; tehnsé?ma? 
it is ten cents; tehnsé?wahtl without ten 
cents; tetehnsé:? ten cents each; tehnsé:kU 
add, raise ten cents (in gambling) ; tehnse-vetl 
to the amount of ten cents; tehnsé-matt 
part of ten cents; tehnsé-matima? timi- 
spend part of ten cents; tehnsé-ma?ai? 
together with ten cents; nirehnsé-? my ten 
cents; tehnsé*nihW two dimes. 

Occasionally loanwords may be adopted 
in several of their proper grammatical 
forms. Nahuatl has absorbed a fairly large 
number of Spanish nouns in both their 
singular and plural forms.’ English has 


102 Randolph B. Marcy, Exploration of the Red 
River of Louisiana in the year 1851, 32d Congress, 
2d Session, (Washington, D. C.; 1853), records 
hah-ne-be-tah, possibly hani-vItI, for corn. 

103 George Herzog, Personal Communication. 

104 Edward Sapir, Southern Paiute Dictionary, 
Proc. of the Amer. Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
65: 537-730, p. 559 (Philadelphia, Pa.; 1931), gives 
?i?4-pI what is planted, for corn in Southern 
Paiute; also on p. 641, qom:j’, an older word is 
listed. Ralph V. Chamberlain, Animal Names and 
Anatomical Terms of the Gosiute Indians, Pro- 
ceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia, 60: 74-103, p. 374 (1908), notes komu 
for corn in Gosiute. This is a loanword from Eng- 
lish. 

105 Franz Boas, Spanish Elements in Modern 
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done the same as in alumnus, -i, -a, -#. 
Comanche, however, has borrowed only 
one bare form of the word. Thus, ten cents 
is used in plural forms which would not be 
permissible in English. It must also be 
remembered that the linguistic models 
presented to the Comanche were from col- 
loquial and not literary sources. The loans, 
“two bits’ and “six bits” are straight from 
the vernacular. Similarly, Southern Paiute 
has taken the slang terms “nigger” for 
Negro and ‘“‘taters’” for potatoes into the 
language.! 

Loanwords have frequently been used in 
creating new compounds or descriptive 
words in Comanche. It may be assumed in 
most cases that the loanwords antedate the 
new compounds in the language. One of 
several synonyms for pig, muvipo?ro? 
nose + pig (Spanish), is an example. One 
notes a degree of redundancy here which 
may, in fact, indicate that the Comanche 
are unmindful of the Spanish meaning and 
origin of po?ro?. The following is a repre- 
sentative list of new compounds which 
incorporate loanwords: 

From Spanish: ?ekahci-ra? red pepper; 
?evihpihu:ra? greenbeans; ?evimii'ra?ya?ke? 
frog (green mule crier); *?otihtohtiya? 
ginger snaps, cookie (brown bread); pehe- 
katipa-nI rye bread (pehE seed + -katl pos- 
sessor of + panl); *tosarohtiya? crackers 
(white bread); *ku-simu'ra? donkey (grey 
mule). 

From English: kunawaikin™ train; loco- 
motive; ratlroad (fire wagon); ci'sisa pia 
Mary (Jesus’ mother); *ho-karoho-vE ham 





Nahuatl, Todd Memorial Volumes: Philological 
Studies, Vol. I, (New York, 1930). 

106 Edward Sapir, Southern Paiute Dictionary, 
Proc. of the Amer. Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
65: 537-730, pp. 584 and 683 (Philadelphia, Pa.; 
1931). 

107 Charles Detrich, Comanche Vocabulary 
Collected at Fort Sill, Oklahoma, manuscript on 
file at BAE (1895), gives kodn-ah-wah-wee-poke- 
o-péy, kdna-wovivuku?api?E fire wooden horse’s 
road for railroad. He also notes téw hawv, toho-vE 
hindquarters for ham. 
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(hog’s hindquarters); ho'kItihkapl pork, 
bacon, ham (hog food); wita:rohkni?etl 
threshing-machine (wheat thresher). 

Since the earliest contacts of the Co- 
manche with White culture were with the 
Spanish we may assume that the first loan- 
words were Spanish. The exact period of 
their introduction is impossible to determine. 
It seems likely, however, that this was 
largely accomplished by the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Catlin’ in the 1830s 
noted the presence of Comanche who spoke 
some Spanish and by this date hundreds of 
Spanish-speaking captives had already been 
adopted into the tribe. Also, the vocabulary 
collected by Detrich in 1895 includes 12 of 
the 18 Spanish loans listed in this paper 
and no English loanwords. It must be 
mentioned, too, that any or all of the re- 
maining six Spanish loans may also have 
been in the language by this date since 
Detrich’s vocabulary is by no means com- 
plete. At the present time new words from 
English are constantly filtering into the 
Comanche vocabulary while the influence 
of Spanish has waned, although Spanish- 
speaking descendants of captives are still 
listed on the tribal rolls. 

Alternative forms, either English loan- 
words or descriptive terms, are in a few 
cases in more common use than the Spanish 
loanwords and are perhaps replacing them: 
ho'kI is more common for pig or bacon 
than the Spanish loan, po?ro?, the descrip- 
tive term, munua? nose mover, or muvipo’ro. 
The descriptive term for spoon, tie?awo? 
little cup, is more common than kucdra?. 
But even where there are synonyms, as 
with the words for knife, mule, bread, and 
wheat, the Spanish loanwords are the ones 
most commonly used and are firmly estab- 
lished in the language. Nine of the Spanish 
loans, however, are unique terms. It is 
interesting to note that there are but few 


108 George Catlin, Letters and Notes on the 
Manners, Customs and Condition of the North 
American Indians, 2 vols., Vol. 2, p. 56 (London, 
1841). 
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synonyms for English loans. Moreover, 
several English loans such as cheese and 
wagon have displaced older descriptive 
terms which are now obsolescent. 

From an inspection of the Spanish list it 
is apparent that it is composed almost en- 
tirely of words for such basic and tangible 
things as foods, implements, domesticated 
animals and clothing, and from this, even 
if historical records were lacking, one could 
assume that contact with the Spanish was 
tangential. The English list is fundamentally 
the same in content, and it is possible that 
it paralleled the Spanish list more closely a 
decade or two ago, but there is the addition 
of words pertaining to the church, ad- 
ministration, and a money economy. It 
seems evident from the linguistic data that 
Comanche contacts with these facets of 
Western culture were made _ primarily 
through the Americans, and again the his- 
torical record confirms us in this. 

The Comanche, along with many other 
nomadic or semi-nomadic groups, as com- 
pared with the more sedentary tribes of the 
Southwest, were peripheral to the sphere of 
influence of the administrators and mis- 
sionaries of Colonial Spain, or more 
effectively resisted their overtures, and 
were relatively isolated from American 
influences until the late nineteenth century. 
This is reflected in the degree to which 
Spanish loanwords have been accepted by 
the Indian languages of Mexico and the 
southwestern United States. Navaho has 
borrowed 32 words from Spanish,!"° Chiri- 
cahua Apache 19," Comanche 17, and 
Southern Paiute 6."? Nahuatl, on the other 


109 The estimates given below can only be ap- 
proximate, but they may be taken as representa- 
tive. 

0 Franciscan Fathers, An Ethnologice Dic- 
tionary of the Navaho Language, (St. Michaels, 
Arizona; 1910). 

11 Harry Hoijer, Chiricahua Loan-Words from 
Spanish, Lg 15: 110-115 (1939). 

u2 Edward Sapir, Southern Paiute Dictionary, 
Proc. of the Amer. Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
65: 537-730 (Philadelphia, Pa.; 1931). 


hand, has taken some 251 words and phrases 
from Spanish."* The vocabulary of Zapotec 
has been estimated to be 20-30 % Spanish," 
Keresan has 100 or so Spanish loanwords,!® 
and Taos has adopted a minimum of 82 
loans from Spanish."* Of the Yaqui Spicer 
says, “Every important aspect of the 
culture has been penetrated by Spanish 
linguistic influences”."” And of the Pima 
Herzog has written, “‘The Spanish list (of 
some 120 loanwords) bears witness to the 
fact that the Pima acquired their contact 
with Western culture essentially through 
the Spaniards. It reads like a modest in- 
ventory of early rural or colonial life’. 


4.6. Translation-borrowing is the direct 
and literal translation of words from one 
language into another. In addition to rather 
close and continuing contact between the 
speakers of the two languages, this presup- 
poses at least a minimal amount of bi- 
lingualism among the speakers of the bor- 
rowing language. It must also be borne in 
mind that the models for these loans in 
translation must themselves be either de- 
scriptive or used metaphorically. 

It is impossible to say in many cases 
whether a word is a loan-translation or a 
newly coined descriptive term since the 
same thing may have been independently 
named in the same way. Automobile in 
Comanche is navukuwa:? without its horse, 
and whether this is a translation of our 


13 Franz Boas, Spanish Elements in Modern 
Nahuatl, Todd Memorial Volumes: Philological 
Studies, Vol. I (New York, 1930). 

114 Paul Radin, A Preliminary Sketch of the 
Zapotec Language, Lg 6: 64-85 (1930). 

15 Robert F. Spencer, Spanish Loanwords in 
Keresan, SJA 3: 130-146 (1947). 

16 George L. Trager, Spanish and English 
Loanwords in Taos, IJAL 10: 144-158 (1944). 

17 Edward H. Spicer, Linguistic Aspects of 
Yaqui Acculturation, AA 45: 410-426 (1948). 

8 George Herzog, Culture Change and Lan- 
guage: Shifts in the Pima Vocabulary, in Lan- 
guage, Culture and Personality; Essays in Mem- 
ory of Edward Sapir, pp. 66-74, p. 70 (Menasha, 
Wisconsin; 1941). 
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“horseless carriage” or an independent 
invention cannot be determined. The ex- 
amples of loan-translations given below 
are all from English: *?ahpi?" Father (God) ; 
%ta?ahpi? Our Father; ?ahdhtavehnItl 
Thanksgiving Day; *ohahpiti:?!° orange 
(fruit); pihi? heart (design); piaho-kI greedy, 
dirty, road-hog, (big pig); pimoré;vahmU 
Bull Durham tobacco (cattle tobacco); 
pihikavirt-?sari-? sheep dog; ta?kivihu:ra? 
kidney beans; tahani-vI corn (on foot); 
tuhtaivoratahtoké:? Brazil nut, nigger toe 
(American slang) black man’s toe; tacinu:pI 
star (design); kavirirahkoniwapI Shepherd 
(The Lord); kuhvsikatl smart, brainy 
(kuhvsI brains + -katl possessor); kwAsi- 
raivorarihkap! coconut (monkey food pos- 
sibly from American slang); kihta‘hu-pl 
hardwood; kuhcutaivo:? cowboy (cow White 
man); napa?e'kO tongue (shoe) (shoe tongue); 
narimi? Master! (Jesus); nimikuhcusénipl 
buffalo grass. 

Folk etymology, which may be defined 
as the rationalization or reinterpretation 
even misinterpretation, of the sound or 
sense of a word, often in terms of an analogy 
with another known word, is closely related 
to translation-borrowing. Folk etymologies 
may arise internally in a language,’ but 
frequently stem from the misunderstandings 
attendant upon linguistic borrowing. The 
following examples were found in the 
Comanche acculturation vocabulary. 


19 Julian H. Steward, Culture Element Dis- 
tributions: XXIII, Northern and Gosiute Sho- 
shone, Anthropological Records 8: 3, p. 286 (Uni- 
versity of California, 1943), records the identical 
word in Shoshone. 

120 Charles Detrich, Comanche Vocabulary 
Collected at Fort Sill, Oklahoma, manuscript on 
file at BAE (1895), gives 6 hah neurs awf pé, 
?ohanarsopa: yellow sack water for orange. He also 
notes a possible loan-translation not collected by 
the writer: sée quee kut sikwekatl half got for 
half-breed. 

121 This could also be considered to be an exten- 
sion of the Comanche word meaning owner or 
master (as of slaves in the old days). 

122 For example, Welsh rabbit which appears 
earlier in English is frequently etymologized into 
Welsh rarebit. And, to take an example from an 
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?otimu'ra? oatmeal. Actually this is a 
loan from English, oatmeal, but the pho- 
netically equivalent Comanche form literally 
means brown mule. The word is not in 
established usage; however it affords an 
excellent example of a folk etymology in 
the making. 

wasapé?atihkap! pear (bear’s food). As 
there is no p-b distinction in Comanche 
pear must have been heard as bear and so 
translated. The food was probably added to 
rationalize the word. It may be noted, how- 
ever, that the Comanche names for a 
great many plants contain the word for 
food, tihkapI. 

wa?orihkapl catsup (cat food). This 
word as catsup, ketchup or catchup is 
probably an example of a. folk etymology 
in English and comes from an East Indian 
word, kitjap. 

wokorihkap! pineapple (pine food). While 
this word is similar to the two above, it is 
perhaps more properly an example of trans- 
lation-borrowing. 

Because of their close association and the 
parallelism in the later history of the Kiowa 
and the Comanche it seems pertinent to 
discuss briefly here the Kiowa acculturation 
vocabulary.!% The similar roles of the two 
tribes asculturally and politically dominated 
peoples is apparently reflected in their like 
linguistic reactions to White influences. 
Kiowa has used the same devices for ex- 
panding its vocabulary and has also in a 
great many instances duplicated Comanche 
acculturation terms. In fact, one suspects 
that a certain amount of translation-bor- 





unwritten language, in Oneida lodisg, lagéhte, 
literally they carry mats on their shoulders and 
which means warriors in a band under a leader, 
privates or common people, has for nearly all 
speakers been changed to lodisg, ?lhagéht*, the 
literal meaning of which is they carry rust on their 
shoulders. Personal communication from Floyd 
Lounsbury. 

123 John P. Harrington, Vocabulary of the 
Kiowa Language, Bulletin 84, BAE (Washington, 
D. C.; 1928), is the source of this material. 
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rowing has gone on between Kiowa and 
Comanche. The examples of new Kiowa 
words which are given below are chosen for 
their similarity to Comanche acculturation 
terms. 

Kiowa has extended old meanings to 
apply to such traits as pencil, glue, clock, 
house, chewing-gum and horse. It uses a 
modifier, meaning real, to distinguish 
between native and new traits just as 
Comanche uses White man’s and Indian’s. 
Thus, real spoon refers to one made of buffalo 
horn; a real necklace is one made of long 
bone beads; buffalo are real cattle; and real 
sinew means sinew rather than thread. 
Many new descriptive words such as those 
for whiskey, doctor, Sunday, vinegar, tele- 
graph, automobile, fishhook, speach, beer, 
and pump are exactly equivalent to the 
Comanche words for these things. And 
Kiowa, as Comanche, has borrowed agent, 
agency, commission, five cents and two bits 
from English. 

Several segments of the Comanche ac- 
culturation vocabulary, namely words per- 
taining to religion, diseases, playing cards 
and time and measure, will be presented in 
the pages to follow. These are selected as 
both interesting parts of the vocabulary 
and as examples of the amount of new 
vocabulary that has been added in repre- 
sentative areas of culture affected by White 
influences. Other sub-vocabularies such as 
those for foods and implements would, of 
course, bulk larger in the total vocabulary. 
While new descriptive compounds pre- 
dominate, a few meaning extensions and 
loan-translations are also listed. Aside from 
a few minor omissions and words entered 
elsewhere in this paper, the lists are in all 


24 Charles Detrich, Comanche Vocabulary 
Collected at Fort Sill, Oklahoma, manuscript on 
file at BAE (1895), notes a related word containing 
tu-kwasikatl black, has a tail. 

126 In this and other words in which taivo-:? is 
used it is perhaps better translated as man, other 
than Indian. It invariably denotes belonging to an 
alien way of life. 


likelihood relatively complete and contain 
most of the words collected. 

Rexicion: *4ikurahdnipI sin (bad deed); 
?4-hkati kehinarokwehdni‘t! devil (got horns, 
doesn’t do anything right); puhaniwininA 
religious camp meeting (puha supernatural 
power + niwini- speak to a group + -nA, 
verbal suffix); té?ahpi?a tékwapha riiawe'tl 
sermon (telling God’s word); té?ahpiwakatu 
kwico?aipl redeemed (saved by God); tapt-hi- 
vin communion (drinking blood); tatohtiy- 
arihkan communion (eating bread); tapé?sa- 
hanipI sin (our crazy deed); tasé-patko?ive? 
The Flood (when many were drowned); 
*tandvawihtia?enA baptism (water poured 
on one); tandrimi?ayici? resurrection (Our 
Master flew); tandrimi?ma?ai yika?eti: dis- 
ciples (those who go with Our Master); 
tinihnIkepI parable (illustrate by talking); 
tomova?atl Heaven (on top of the sky); 
tu'kwasitaivo:?!% devil (black tailed White 
man); *kasaraivo:?!™> angel (winged White 
man); ku?enavawihti?apl Methodists, Pres- 
byterians and other Protestant denominations 
that sprinkle baptismal water on the head 
(water poured on top); sokorohkat! pikhina- 
wéhanA Hell (under the earth, place of fire); 
suavevuhavaraivo’? Catholic priest (Catholic 
leader) (4.1) suavema tandrimi’a tatawina? 
Crucifixion (on the cross Our Master nailed); 
nahnsuthaip! prayer (name bless); *nava- 
wihtiapl Christian (water poured on); 
nahnsuwikai? nahapl miracle (wonderful 
happening); namavaku?nepl Baptist (im- 
mersed in water); nimistithai have mercy on 
us! (pity us!). 

DisEASES: ?amawihmina? pneumonia 
({newer word, see below] side sickness); 
?eviwihmina? flu (green sickness); ?eka- 
rasi?A measles (red spots); ?ohahuhcini? 
yellow fever, typhoid (?oha- yellow + kuh- 
by heat + cini soak through + -?, nominal- 
izer); ?o0?ni? tuberculosis, cough (?), see 
?o°?I to vomit); pahowihmina? tuberculosis 
(fatigue sickness) ; pihiwihmina? heart disease 
(heart sickness); pihnd:wihmina? diabetes 
(sugar sickness); pisipl venereal disease 
(gangrene, or any pus infection; rotten flesh) ; 
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pi‘hpasapI! anemia (dried blood); pi-wihto?in 
tuberculosis (vomiting blood); pi-wihmina? 
high blood pressure (blood sickness); tasi?A 
small pox, chicken pox (sore places, skin 
infection, hives, etc.); tie?ekatAsi?A!® mea- 
sles (little small pox); tivana’wihmina? 
pneumonia, pleurisy (older word] chest 
sickness); kohikahmkatl dysentery (intestine 
pain); *cipIsi? gonorrhea (rotten penis); 
cihciki? whooping cough (cough all the time); 
cuhnivasap! rickets (dried up bones); cuhni- 
wimina? rheumatism (bone sickness); so?o- 
vekwipl mumps (cheeks swollen); nimicd?to- 
poni?etl meningitis (makes you round 
|doubled up|); nimivuivihka? trachoma (In- 
dian’s eye disease); nimitthki? tihka?etl 
cancer (your flesh eaten). 

PLAYING CARDS.” *wana'si? playing cards 
(little pieces of cloth); wanarohpetin to play 
cards, old Comanche game (to throw down on 
a blanket with the fist); *watasI ace (origin 
unknown, possibly from English ace); 
?ohahkuya’? king (yellow carried on the 
head) (4.1); tanesi? king (fetlock) (4.1); 
wa?ihpi? queen (woman); su'ta? jack (from 
English, suit [?]). (The cards numbered 1 
to 10 are called by the regular Comanche 
numerals.) narohtima? joker (lid, cover 
[so-called because the joker is on top in a 
new pack of cards]); n4?vutitiikatl joker 
(mates with anything); watasiataka? joker 
(ace’s .brothery; kasamashr clubs (one who 
has bushy, uncombed hair [compare kasA 
wing]); kinavo'hr diamonds (corner shaped); 
pihinavo-hr hearts (heart shaped); tahka- 
navo‘hr spades (spear shaped); tihimapl 
hand in cards; rations (tihima to draw a 
share of something); tivA bet/ (meaning 
extended); narivapl ante, pot (its bet); 
ton or to‘hkatini? to stand pat, no more cards 
(to graze); ti-wai? solitaire (to drive game 
from cover); more? monte (monte [Spanish]) ; 


126 Charles Detrich, Comanche Vocabulary 
Collected at Fort Sill, Oklahoma, manuscript on 
file at BAE (1895), gives tar-see-ah wo mee nok 
et, tasi?awihminakatl spot sickness. 

127 The words given here and under Time and 
Measure are not listed alphabetically. 
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navinain monte (to choose); po'kA poker 
(poker [English]); nanahtaka?nihW a pair 
[in poker] (two brothers); pahindnahtaka?ni- 
three of a kind (three brothers); manekIku/ 
rihima‘hr full house (five hand {manekItiI 
is an obsolescent word for five]). 

TIME AND MEASURE. piasimiht! thousand 
(big hundred); cuku?simihti million (old 
hundred); navuhiwIl price (its money); 
?eka?puhiwl cent (red money); ?usikwe-vI 
half dollar (its half); *timanahke? yardstick, 
ruler, gauge, any measuring unit, pattern 
(see manakE measure, imitate); simirtma- 
nahke? inch (one measuring unit); simiyt:- 
timanahke? inch (one common measuring 
unit); napetimanahke? foot (foot measuring 
unit); simindéhmAsoma‘hr' one yard (simi- 
one + nah- reflexive + ma-, by hand + 
soma-, fold back + -(V)hr, verbal suffix); 
*sokorici‘pl mile (one land count); sihi?- 
awotihpetl!® a@ bushel (willow cup measure); 
naraya’ki? scales (na-, reflexive + taya: 


to lean + -ki, causative + -?); simi- 
ndraya’ki? pound (one scaled);  simi- 
ravekwihne?!™ hour (one clock turn); 


pipekuma7iri?iinA degree [of heat] (how 
hot it is); *miarivo:pl calendar, almanac 
(moon paper); simiviharai week, one week 
(one Sunday); *puharavenItl*! Sunday 
(see 4.1); taptharai/hapieckU Monday 
(day after Sunday); taptharaihva?atu/ 


128 Said to come from measuring cloth from the 
bolt. 

129 The word for bushel basket, sihi?a-wO wil- 
low cup is probably an extension of an old Plateau 
word for a basketry olla. See Julian H. Steward, 
Culture Element Distributions: XIII, Nevada 
Shoshone, Anthropological Records, 4: 2, p. 241 
(University of California, 1941). 

180 There are no words for minute or second. 

131 Terms for the days of the week in many 
North American Indian languages are similar to 
Comanche in taking Sunday as a point of reference 
for naming the other days of the week. See A. I. 
Hallowell, Temporal Orientation in Western Civil- 
ization and in a Preliterate Society, AA 39: 647- 
670 (1937), especially the sections, ‘“‘Acculturation 
of Time-pieces’”? and ‘“‘Named Days and the 
Week.”’ 
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wahahdvicl Tuesday (slept twice after 
Sunday); taptiharaihva?atu/pahihavicl 
Wednesday (slept three times after Sunday); 
taptharaihva?atu/hdyarokwihavicl Thurs- 
day (slept four times after Sunday); 
taptharaihva?atu/m6?ove?kahavicl Friday 
(slept five times after Sunday); tihimAh- 
ravenItl' Friday (rationing day); 
tievuharavenItl Saturday (little Sunday); 
?ikiromon New Year’s Day (new or fresh 
year [tomO may mean either year or winter]); 
ko'kor4?/néyopikhratihka?enA Easter (when 
one customarily eats chicken eggs); pikhra- 
piarihka?enA Thanksgiving Day (when there 
is big eating); pikhrako-kor4?arihka?enA 
Thanksgiving Day (when one eats chicken); 
pikhrawa‘cinika?enA Christmas (pikhra- 
when + wa: (pl) cedar + ci- with a point 
+ nika- push into + -?e, habitual verbal 


132 Up until about 1900 the Government used to 
issue clothes, groceries, utensils, meat, etc., to 
the Comanche on Fridays. This is more common 
than the alternative word for Friday above. 


suffix + -nA, verbal suffix); wa:cinikap! 
Christmas (cedar tree put up). 

The acculturation vocabulary described 
in the preceding pages represents the growing 
point of the Comanche language. It will 
undoubtedly be augmented as time goes 
on, but at what will presumably be a 
diminishing rate. Although these are words 
of quite recent origin, there is reason to 
believe that once accepted in the language 
they are relatively stable. Of the 196 ac- 
culturation terms in the 1895 Detrich 
vocabulary 170 are identical to those col- 
lected by the author. These are marked 
with an asterisk in the lists above. Eighteen, 
while recognizably similar, vary somewhat 
from their later form and 7 are completely 
different from words~- collected in 1940. 
The latter are words for fork, glue, hoe, 
peanut, a second word for bean, and two 
terms for potatoes. The remaining word is 
that for quinine, tosanacu?U white medi- 
cine, for which no word was collected by 
the author. 








NOTES AND REVIEWS 


RELATIVE RELEVANCE TO TOTAL STRUCTURE 
AS CRITERION FOR DETERMINING PRIORITY 
OF STATEMENT SEQUENCE IN DESCRIPTIVE 
GRAMMAR 


R. 8. Prrrman 


A number of linguists, including Harris, 
Hockett, Pike, and Hjelmslev have alleged 
the inadequacy of the morphology-syntax 
dichotomy as a starting point for the descrip- 
tion of some languages. A notable example 
of such a language is Tagalog. 

In Greek and Latin a morphology state- 
ment is highly relevant because most verbs 
have either explicit or implicit subject pro- 
nouns in their morphology and most verbs 
are morphologically distinguishable from 
most nouns. In Tagalog, however, there is 
almost no morphological distinction at all 
between nouns and verbs, and pronouns are 
not a part of the verb morphology. 

It is distressing, however, to allege an in- 
adequacy without recommending an alterna- 
tive. Harris, Hockett, Hjelmslev and others 
have suggested certain alternatives. The 
present recommendation owes much to 
them and their predecessors, especially 
Bloomfield, while introducing certain modifi- 
cations which are probably novel. I am 
especially indebted to a manuscript by 
Noam Chomsky for focusing my attention 
on the problem of statement sequence in 
descriptive grammar. 

To illustrate a fundamental consideration 
of the method, a grammatical description 
may be likened to a long tape of successive 
statements. It is assumed that two given 
grammars or tapes may be equally accurate 
and complete, while differing vastly in 
elegance and usability. This difference, 
which makes one a coveted text, the other a 
dusty reference book, may lie in the order in 


which the statements are arranged on the 
tape. Thus, the placing of the statements 
may be done according to some completely 
arbitrary arrangement such as an alpha- 
betical order, giving a result similar to an 
encyclopedia. Or the placing may reflect 
some of the major structural patterns of the 
language. 

It is assumed that the latter is both pos- 
sible and desirable. It is assumed, further- 
more, that the goal of maximum reader 
comprehension as well as that of clearest 
structural delineation makes it desirable to 
begin with the most presupposed classes and 
constructions of a given language, adding 
subsequent statements in an order of priority 
based on the degree to which a given class or 
construction is required by other classes and 
constructions in the language. 

A corollary of this assumption is that the 
constructions which are most essential to the 
total description of the language, and hence 
should be introduced earliest on the tape are 
the basic sentence arrangement construc- 
tions, whether these be morphoiogical or 
syntactic. Fortunately, the hierarchical 
structure known as immediate constituent 
layering, which seems to be characteristic 
of many areas of most languages, provides a 
formal basis for this relative priority of 
statement sequence. This may be illustrated 
by a very simple grammatical description of 
the following sentence: We ate slowly. To 
show the alternation between morphology 
and syntax, class and construction state- 
ments, we have labelled the statements with 
certain abbreviations: S syntax, M mor- 
phology, Cl class, Con construction. The 
statements are assumed to be representative 
of all English forms which behave in the same 
way as those in the illustrative sentence. 
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S Cl1. We 
S Cl 2. eat 

S Con 3. We—<—eat 
S Cl 4. slow 


+ 
M &S Con 5. eat -ly slow 


_ 
M &S Con 6. We—<— (eat -ly slow) 
M Cl 7. {-ed} 
M Con 8. eat<—{-ed} 


+ 
M &S Con 9. We—<—((eat<—{-ed}) -ly slow) 


The suffix -ly like other overt valences (or 
overt ‘connections’, as Hjelmslev and Uldall 
might call them) may be distinguished from 
a morpheme by the following criteria: 

1. An overt valence presupposes at least 
two constituents other than itself in the 
immediate construction in which it occurs. 
2. Its meaning, unlike that of a morpheme, 
is not ‘lexical’ but simply ‘a is presupposed 
by 6 (or each or neither presupposes the 
other)’. Morphs which appear to fulfill the 
first condition but not the second are likely 
to be valence-carrying morphemes. 

The important feature about the outline, 
however, is not the treatment of the suffix 
-ly, nor the use of the arrow notation (which 
follows, in general, Hjelmslev and Uldall), 
but the order in which the statements are 
introduced. Notice that the subject-verb 
construction we—<—eat is introduced before 
the morphology of either the verb or the 
adverb. This is not to argue that syntax 
should precede morphology, but rather that 
the construction ‘subject-verb’ is more 
relevant to the rest of the description than 
the construction eat plus past tense or the 
construction slow plus -ly. 

In order to test the workability of the 
assumption that the sequence of statements 
in a grammar should follow an order of 
priority based on a progression from most 
presupposed, or essential, classes and con- 
structions to those which are least essential, 
an extensive application of the method was 
made last year to a description of Nahuatl. 
The results seemed very satisfying, especially 
since syntactic phenomena were accorded 
their rightful place in the grammar ‘instead 


of being left to the end or omitted altogether, 
as is too often the case. However, it might be 
argued that Nahuatl was simply a language 
which lent itself to such an approach. I was 
therefore glad for an opportunity to attempt 
the same procedure, on a limited scale, with 
Tagalog this past winter. To my great satis- 
faction, what had seemed merely a nice 
refinement in the description of Nahuatl 
proved to be almost an indispensable con- 
dition of the description of Tagalog. 

In the following illustration a diagonal is 
to be read ‘is one kind of’. 


S Cl 1. stem / word 
M Cl 2. -voice- = -act.-, -pass.- 
M Con 3. stem + -voice- / verb, word 
S Cl 4. word + article / noun, substantive 
S Cl 5. pronoun / substantive 
M &S Con 6. stem + -act.- + substantive / 


sentence 

M &§S Con 7. stem + -act.- + subst. n- subst. / 
sentence 

M &S Con 8. stem + -pass.- n- subst. + subst. / 
sentence 


In this illustration we have used gram- 
matical designations for the Tagalog con- 
stituents in order to make the illustration 
clearer. The voice morphemes are frequently 
infixes. n- (often a prefix) marks a secondary 
relation of the substantive following it to the 
verb. Thus, a typical illustrative sentence 
for statements 7 and 8 might be Buy you the 
book. The position of n- throws the emphasis 
on you in 7, and on book in 8. 

The inescapable interdependence of mor- 
phology and syntax in this language is shown 
by the fact that nouns are syntactically 
distinguished from verbs (by the article), but 
the syntactic relation of noun to verb in a 
sequence is determined by a morphological 
element (the voice affix). 

The point which we have been endeavor- 
ing to illustrate is that in some languages, of 
which Tagalog is an excellent example, the 
morphology is unintelligible without the 
syntax, and the syntax is unintelligible with- 
out the morphology. The system of priorities 
in the arrangement of the statements of the 
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grammar, therefore, should not be based on 
the dichotomy between the two, but class 
and construction statements, whether mor- 
phological or syntactic, should be introduced 
in the order of their relative indispensability 
to the total structure of the language. 


SumMeErR INsTITUTE oF LINGUISTICS 


A Nore on THE Status or AmugEsHa! 
Dovueias TAYLOR 


The Arawakan affiliation of Amuesha was 
first suggested in 1913 by Tello, and has been 
reaffirmed by Izaguirre (1922-29), Tessman 
(1930), and Loukotka (1935 and 1942); the 
last of whom classifies it as belonging to his 
Lorenzo group of Arawak. On the other 
hand, Chamberlain (1913), Rivet (1924), 
and Jijén y Caamajio (1941-43) consider it 
to be independent, the latter giving it status 
as a phyllum.? 

In its complexity, this language’s pho- 
nemic system, as-described by Fast, is 
certainly most unlike that of Lokono (or 
‘classical’ Arawak) implicit in the data pre- 
sented by Hickerson in the preceding article 
of the same issue of IJAL; and if Amuesha 
should prove to be Arawakan, it probably 
has assimilated phonetic features from non- 
Arawak neighbours. Lexical and structural 
data to be gleaned from Fast’s paper obvi- 
ously are much too slight for valid compari- 
son; nevertheless, in view of the prevailing 
uncertainty as to this language’s status, it 
may be of interest to set forth here such 
resemblances to Lokono and (or) to other 
Arawak languages as have been noted, and 
which point either to common origin or to a 
very intimate type of borrowing. 

Out of forty lexical items belonging to the 


1See Peter W. Fast’s ‘Amuesha (Arawak) 
Phonemes’ in IJAL 19.191-194. 

2 For Loukotka (1942), see Salzmann’s review 
and résumé of Loukotka’s ‘Klassifikation der sii- 
damerikanischen Sprachen’ (Zeitschrift fur Eth- 
nologie 74.1-69), in IJAL 17.259-266. Other ref- 
erences wil! be found in Handbook of South 
American Indians (BAE-B 148, 3.536-37, and 
6.217), whence the above information is taken. 
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non-cultural stratum found in Fast’s paper 
are a dozen whose resemblance to corre- 
sponding items in at least one definitely 
Arawakan language seems evident, and seven 
others of a more doubtful character. The 
Amuesha follows the English, and is followed 
by presumed cognates in other languages; 
the latter’s names being given in full as they 
first occur, and subsequently by their initial 
letters only. The nineteen items are as fol- 
lows: I na‘, Lokono dai, Goajiro taya, 
Island Carib nuktia; thou p¥a, L bui, G pia, 
IC buktia; he fia’, L lira, G nia, IC likia; 
we ya’, L uaiko, G waya, IC uakfa; they fiet, 
L naira, G naya, IC nakia; bark (or skin) 
tal, L uda, G tah, IC ura; bird o-¢, L kudibiu, 
G ?uti:, IC ulibiy; dog ééek, Cauixanas oey, 
Taino aon, (also T) alco, IC and Achagua 
Auli, G ere, Kulina ete; earth pa‘c, L uaia, G 
mah, IC miha; eat -exco:-, L eke, G i‘ka, 
IC aika; fire co?, L hikihi, G skih; flower 
ror, L koro(ho); grandfather é0?, L -ku- 
(grandparent); here a:z, L iaha, G ya‘, IC 
idka; in -reé, L -loko, G -lu?u, IC -ruku; 
know ta, L aita, G a‘tahai, IC (men’s speech) 
-eta-; meat et, L isi(roko), G i?i(ruku), IC 
ék(orik); not amé-, L ma-, G ma-, IC ma-; 
water ofi(pa), L oni(abo), G wai. 

As in Lokono and in Island Carib, 
Amuesha has person-marker prefixes and 
suffixes that are cognate with the ‘personal 
pronouns’, and occur, the former in possessed 
nouns and as the subject of finite verbs, the 
latter as the goal of transitive verbs; so: 
nexcé"m my fire, pexlé? thy grey hair, 
netmetap” J know thee, pentdr thou knowest, 
pey¢axtén teach me; while the morpheme of 
negation may also occur (as it does not in 
Island Carib) as a free form or as a suffix: 
amé no, ta?m don’t know. Also as in Lo- 
kono and in Island Carib, some Amuesha 
nouns take a suffix as well as a person- 
marker prefix in their possessed forms; so, 
co? fire, nexcé"m my fire; ror flower, pro‘rer 
its flower; (cf. Hickerson’s Lokono 121. 
subordinate, -n, -ia, -te, and zero). Amuesha 
has a morpheme -mYa too, also (p’a thou, 
p’am’a also thou; awéy let’s go, aweymYA 
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let’s go too) reminiscent of Island Carib 
161.2 repetitive, -ia. 

Few as these parallels inevitably are, con- 
sidering the meagreness of the published 
data, it would be surprising if further re- 
search revealed no others. For example, is 
Amuesha -na, as in merdcte'na 7t’s lightning, 
a verbalizer deriving verbs from nouns as is 
the case with Lokono -da (Hickerson’s 
suffix 141)? If systematic correspondences 
between Amuesha and languages of accepted 
Arawakan affiliation exist, it should not be 
too hard to discover them.’ 


Dominica, British West INDIES 


3 Amuesha forms are cited from Fast’s paper 
(see fn. 1); Lokono forms are from Nancy P. 
Hickerson (mostly in personal communications) ; 
Goajiro forms are taken from N. M. Holmer’s 
Goajiro (Arawak): I-IV, IJAL 15.45-56, 110-120, 
145-157, 232-235. Island Carib forms are taken 
from Breton’s 17th century record of the Domini- 
can dialect, but the transcription given here is 
my own, and is at least quasi phonemic; (the evi- 
dence in support of such an attempted pho- 
nemicization is summarized in A Dichronic Note 
on the Consonantal System of Island Carib, a 
paper submitted to Word). Forms from other 
Arawakan languages are taken from various 
sources, and most probably are not phonemic. 


A Map or THE INDIAN TRIBES 
oF SoutH AMERICA 


John Howland Rowe has compiled and 
drawn a new map of the Indian tribes of 
South America, completely revised as of 
January, 1951. The scale is 1:8,000,000; the 
size 41 x 29 inches. Blueprint or black out- 
line copies may be ordered in any quantity 
from the Berkeley Blue Print Co., 1700 
University Avenue, Berkeley 5, California. 
Orders will be sent C. O. D. Black outline 
copies cost $0.75 a copy or less, depending on 
the quantity ordered. 

The map is designed to accompany the 
National Geographic Society’s map of South 
America, October, 1950, to which it may be 
used as an overlay, and no geographical 
features are shown except a few major rivers 
and lakes. Tribal territories are outlined as 


accurately as possible as they were at the 
date of first adequate description. Since this 
date may be as early as the sixteenth century 
for areas near the coast and as late as the 
twentieth for parts of the interior, the effect 
is even more anachronistic than in compara- 
ble maps of North America. 

For Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, 
highland Bolivia, and Patagonia, the map is 
based on first hand research in the primary 
sources. For Brazil and the Guianas, map- 
ping follows Koch-Griinberg and Nimuen- 
daji as far as possible, supplemented by 
data from The Handbook of South American 
Indians. Métraux’s work is used for the 
Chaco and eastern Bolivia, and Cooper’s for 
Chile. The maps of Loukotka and Steward 
were consulted but not followed. 

Where possible, tribes are defined by 
linguistic criteria so that the map may be 
used to show linguistic classification. Bound- 
aries between languages known to be related 
are shown by broken lines, other tribal 
boundaries by solid lines. Boxes for a lin- 
guistic color key are provided. The classifi- 
cation suggested is a much more conserva- 
tive one than Mason’s. 

This map is a revision of an earlier one 
compiled in 1947-48. Further revisions will 
be made as new data become available. 


First REPORT ON THE ARCHIVES OF 
LANGUAGES OF THE WoRLD 


FLoRENCE M. RoBINETT 


The Archives of the Languages of the 
World was started at Indiana University 
immediately after the Conference on Ar- 
chiving held during the 1953 Linguistic 
Institute. The papers read at this Conference 
are now published in the Archiving Issue of 
this Journal (IJAL 20.83-122); the prelimi- 
nary discussions leading to the formation of 
the Archives of the Languages of the World, 
its relationship to the Franz Boas Collection 
in the Library of the American Philosophical 
Society, and its cooperative arrangements 
with other archives in other universities 
await future publication. 
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The Archives has already received re- 
cordings of a sample of widely scattered 
languages. As recordings are obtained by the 
Archives, they are audited, and notes are 
made on content and quality. All such 
audition notes will be published in reports 
parallel to the present one, except when 
collectors have already published audition 
notes on their own collections. 

Cooperative arrangements can be made 
between field workers and the Archives 
whereby the staff of the latter audits the 
collector’s materials and compiles audition 
notes as an appendix to a paper otherwise 
prepared by the field worker. An example of 
this is: On the Penutian Vocabulary Survey, 
by Morris Swadesh; the last four pages of 
which consist of audition notes made in the 
Archives; see IJAL 20.123-34. 

Reports on materials acquisitioned in the 
Archives will attempt to collate the following 
categories of information, insofar as such 
information is made known to us or can be 
gained from examining and auditing the 
recordings; the information will be pre- 
sented in the order in which the categories 
are listed below: 


Language name! 

Dialect 

Language family 
Informant’s name 
Content 

Duration 

Comment on quality 
Manuscript material 
Collector’s name 
Collecting date and place 


1 We here hyphenate names of languages which 
are known by more than one name, after the 
fashion followed for naming distinct languages in 
C. F. Voegelin, North American Languages Still 
Spoken and Their Genetic Relationships, Lan- 
guage, Culture and Personality, pp. 15-40, Me- 
nasha, Wis., 1941. The particular dialect repre- 
sented in our Archives sample is then implicitly 
shown to be related to the other dialects or tribal 
designations given in the hyphenated language 
name. When common alternative spellings exist, 
they are given in parentheses after the more fre- 
quent form. 
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Medium of field record (tape, wire, or disc) 
and speed of recording; unless other- 
wise indicated, the original recording is 
on single track tape 

Dubbing date and speed; unless otherwise 
indicated, dubbing is done in the 
Archives, on single track tape with 
Pentron recorders. 


The audition notes of the first report are 
organized under continental headings. Larger 
collections are here treated as units, and 
hence individual languages are not presented 
in alphabetical order; this allows a single 
summary of information pertaining to whole 
collections. 


NATIVE NORTH AMERICAN 


Tewa; Santa Clara; Tanoan; Edward P. 
Dozier; all the Tewa examples from the 
Phonemes of Tewa, Santa Clara Dialect, 
Harry Hoijer and Edward P. Dozier, IJAL 
15.189-45 (1949); twenty-three minutes; 
three short texts in response to pictures in 
What’s Its Name pp. 144, 145, 147-63, Jean 
Utley, University of Illinois Press, 1950; 
Jack and Jill, one minute, Little Jack 
Horner, one minute, The Three Bears, three 
minutes; quality a little better than average, 
slight background noise; partial transcrip- 
tion of texts from informant with informant’s 
contour by contour translation by Florence 
M. Robinett; C. F. Voegelin; Indiana Uni- 
versity; May 25, 1953; 7.5. 

Northern Sahaptin; Yakima; Sahaptin; 
Kiutus Jim; Reel 1: Coyote legend (walsdk) ; 
eighteen minutes; quality a little better than 
average except for background noise in first 
minute and in last minute (which was an 
addition preceded by “continuation by 
Kiutus Jim”’); Funeral oration for child; one 
and one-half minutes; quality average, 
background noise; transcription from in- 
formant with interlinear translation by C. F. 
Voegelin; Reels 2, 3, and 4: Text 1 (Reels 2 
and 3); eleven minutes; Text 3 (Reel 4); 
five and one-half minutes, from Northwest 
Sahaptin Texts, I, Melville Jacobs, Uni- 
versity of Washington Publications in 
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Anthropology 2.174-224 (1929) as given by 
informant in response to collector’s de- 
prosodized rendition of the text in short 
stretches; quality a little better than 
average, frequent slight noise of recorder 
being shut on and off, occasional prompting 
by collector; transcription of Text 1 from 
tape by Dorothea Kaschube with interlinear 
translation from Jacobs; C. F. Voegelin; 
September 6, 1952; 7.5. 

Okanagon - Sanpoil - Colville - Lake - Nes- 
pelim; Southern Okanagon; Salish; Reel 1: 
short texts (most of them two or three 
contours, some of only one) given in response 
to pictures; four minutes; quality average, 
conversation in background; Reel 2: half a 
dozen body parts each with all possessive 
person markers, half a dozen verbs each 
with all actor person markers, all but two or 
three elicited in English by C. F. Voegelin; 
five minutes; quality average, conversation in 
background and noise of turning recorder 
off and on; C. F. Voegelin; September, 
1952; 7.5. 

Shawnee; Algonquian; Mary Williams; 
Reel 1: Shawnee numbers one to fifteen, 
thirteen episodes of the informant’s auto- 
biography separated by English announce- 
ments of the numbers of the episodes; one- 
half hour; quality a little better than 
average, some background hum and noises; 
transcription from informant by C. F. 
Voegelin, transcription from tape by C. F. 
Voegelin and Nancy P. Hickerson, multiple 
stage translation, From FL (Shawnee) to TL 
(English), Autobiography of a Woman, C. F. 
Voegelin IJAL 19.1-25 (1953); Reels 2 to 7: 
(for transcribing these have been temporarily 
put on 31 five-minute spools) Shawnee Laws, 
as given by informant in response to col- 
lector’s deprosodized reading of a text previ- 
ously collected from another informant; 
two hours and thirty-five minutes; quality a 
little better than average; transcription of 
tapes being prepared by Nancy Hickerson 
with translation by John Yegerlehner, 
transcription with interlinear translation of 
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original text by C. F. Voegelin; Indiana 
University; Summer, 1952; 7.5. 

Ojibwa; Algonquian; words elicited in 
English by the collector; four minutes; 
quality not quite average; probably dubbed 
from previous recording; 1948; C. F. 
Voegelin; 7.5. 

Aztec-Nahuatl; Milpa Alta; Uto-Aztecan; 
Sra. Luz Jimenez (of Milpa Alta); folktale 
about the culture hero Teposton; nine 
minutes; quality below average, high level of 
mechanical noise; transcription with inter- 
linear translation; Stanley Newman; Mexico 
City, 1948; original on wire, dubbed on tape 
by Newman; dubbed from Newman’s tape 
December 14, 1953 at 3.75. 

Mixteco; Mixtec; Kenneth Pike as in- 
formant; text given in slow and normal 
versions, IJAL 10.113; tone pairs and texts, 
IJAL 11.131; text, IJAL 13.252; tone pun, 
IJAL 12.22; twenty minutes; quality a little 
better than average; Kenneth Pike; 1950; 
Indiana University; 7.5. 

Miwok; text; Miwok speech Number 1; 
two and one-half minutes; quality below 
average; dubbed at 7.5. 

Hopi; Uto-Aztecan; Bluebird Chief: Mes- 
sage to Congress; and Navaho; Athapaskan; 
Problems Message to Congress; one-half 
hour; Thomas Noble; dubbed by the col- 
lector at 3.75. 

Navaho; Athapaskan; two texts, Porcu- 
pine and Moose, and Coyote and Deer, with 
English renditions interspersed; place names 
with English equivalents; twenty-five 
minutes; quality average; Thomas Noble; 
discs; dubbed on tape by the collector at 7.5. 

Winnebago; Siouan; 12 inch 78 RPM disc, 
two sides; Indian Grandmother and Daugh- 
ter, Indian conversation; C. F. Voegelin and 
Thomas A. Sebeok. 

Ojibwa; Algonquian; 10 inch 78 RPM 
disc, two sides. 

Hidatsa; Siouan; 10 inch 78 RPM, two 
sides, RCA Victor; Water Buster Account; 
recorded and transcribed by C. F. Voegelin 
and Z. 8. Harris, from Hidatsa Texts, Pre- 
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history Research Series, Vol. I, No. 6, May 
1939, Indiana Historical Society; dubbed 
1953; six minutes; 7.5. 

Chitimacha; 12 inch aluminum discs, 
seven sides, two or three copies of each; 
these are particularly valuable since Chiti- 
macha is now extinct. 

Nootka; Wakashan; 12 inch aluminum 
disc, one side. 

Aymara; 12 inch 78 RPM disc, two sides; 
Thomas A. Sebeok; 1947; dubbed 1950; ten 
minutes; 7.5. 

Recordings of the following languages were 
made at the Albuquerque Indian School, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, in 1950 by Max 
A. Ayer, under the direction of Stanley 
Newman. 


Hopi; Uto-Aztecan; John Laloma 

Zuni; Edward Tsiatee 

Isleta; Tanoan; Bart Montoya 

Santa Clara Tewa; Tanoan; Teofilio Tafoya 

Jemez; Tanoan; Jose Rey Toledo 

Languna; Keresan; U. G. Paisano 

Navaho; Athapaskan; Kenneth Benally 

Shawnee; Algonquian; Eli Forman 

Chippewa; Algonquian; Mrs. Roberts 

Sioux-Dakota; Siouan; Jessie J. Eagle 
Hendricks 

Pawnee; Caddoan; Henry Roberts 


Each recording begins with a request in 
English that the informant speak what is 
called a ‘paragraph’—presumably a written 
transcription in the informant’s language. 
The informant complies, speaking in what is 
heard to be quite a natural flow of speech. 
After this an English stretch of speech of 
about the same length is uttered by the 
collector who translates the ‘paragraph’ just 
read by the informant; translation is made 
with English words following the word 
order of the Indian language. Then the 
collector reads a list of words in English, one 
at a time; the informant translates these into 
his mother-tongue, repeating each twice. 
The following list is used for all eleven 
languages with only the slightest variations 
—between 28 and 30 words are presented to 
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each informant: One, two, three, four, five, eye, 
ear, nose, mouth, hand, coyote, skunk, bird, 
bear, owl, water, salt, fire, wood, rabbit, sun, 
moon, star, night, day, eat, drink, run, sleep, 
talk. The recording of each language is 
about four minutes long. The quality is 
average in all but the Laguna and the 
‘paragraph’ of Shawnee, which are less than 
average. A first approximation at transcrib- 
ing the word list and the translation of the 
‘paragraph’ are given for Hopi, Zuni, Isleta, 
Santa Clara Tewa, Jemez, Laguna and 
Navaho. Each language was recorded on a 
separate eight inch coated disc, with the 
word list on one side and the ‘paragraph’ on 
the other. All were dubbed on tape February 
6, 1954, with a Newcomb phonograph and an 
Ekotape recorder at 7.5. 

The following wire spools were made for 
the tests reported by Joe E. Pierce in Dialect 
Distance Testing in Algonquian, IJAL 
18.203-10 (1952): (1) Shawnee text without 
translation, Shawnee word list, Kickapoo 
text without translation, Kickapoo word list, 
Chippewa text without translation, and 
Sauk and Fox text without translation; 
(2) Shawnee text with phrase by phrase 
translation, Chippewa text with phrase by 
phrase translation; (3) Chippewa text with 
phrase by phrase translation, Sauk and Fox 
text with phrase by phrase translation; (4) 
Administered tests: Chippewa, Mr. Elk; 
Kickapoo, John Mohawk, David Frye; (5) 
Administered tests: Kickapoo, George 
Whitewater, Richard Kitashanaw, Jimmy 
Stevens; (6) Administered tests: Kickapoo, 
Thurman Wapakichi; Sauk and Fox, Carry 
Mason; (7) Administered tests: Sauk and 
Fox, Tom McClellan, Mrs. Ellis, Fred 
Grant; (8) Administered tests: Sauk and 
Fox, Mr. Williams, Bill Niwashi; Shawnee, 
Mr. Littlecharlie; (9) Administered tests: 
Shawnee, Mrs. Littlecreek (spool not full); 
(10) Kickapoo text with translation, Shaw- 
nee text with translation; (11) Shawnee text 
without translation, Shawnee text with 
translation; (12) Test Spool: Tests 1, 2, 3, 
and 4, Shawnee text without translation; 
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(13) Shawnee conversation, phrase by phrase 
translation of the conversation, administered 
tests: Shawnee, Bill Johnson, Hermann 
Littlecreek, informant X. 

The following half-hour reels of tape were 
made for the tests reported in Harold 
Hickerson, Glen D. Turner, Nancy P. 
Hickerson, Testing Procedures for Estimat- 
ing Transfer of Information Among Iroquois 
Dialects and Languages, IJAL 18.1-8 
(1952). Administered tests were imple- 
mented by recording a different, but not too 
different dialect, and playing such tapes 
back to informants from neighboring com- 
munities; the informants’ English responses 
to these playbacks of other dialects or 
languages are as follows: Seneca, two reels; 
Seneca and Onondaga, one reel; Oneida, one 
reel; others, three reels; informant transla- 
tions in English of the testing texts, five 
reels. 

During the Linguistic Institute of 1953, 
extensive recordings of two Siouan lan- 
guages, Crow and Hidatsa, were made at 
Indiana University. A total of sixteen hours 
of Crow and thirty-eight of Hidatsa were 
recorded on Pentron and Magnacorder tape 
recorders at 7.5. (At a preceding Linguistic 
Institute, at the University of Michigan, 
Voegelin and Harris obtained for Hidatsa 
some recording of texts but much less than 
that obtained by modern tape recording; 
and a considerable body of transcription of 
texts, dictionary and morpheme analysis; 
this early collection is now merged in the 
Archive with the 1953 Linguistic Institute 
Collection.) Much of this recorded material 
was transcribed from the lips of informants. 
Some of the transcribed texts were also 
translated; many more translations were 
obtained on one recorder while another was 
playing back the Siouan text. Transcriptions 
and translations of the rest of the Crow and 
Hidatsa are in progress. (Grammars of these 
languages are being written for Ph.D. dis- 
sertations.) 

Word lists in the following languages and 
dialects were recorded on tape by Morris 


Swadesh during the summer of 1953: Nez 
Perce, Umatilla Sahaptin, Yakima Sahaptin, 
Warm Springs Sahaptin, Wishram Chinook, 
Wasco Chinook, Tsimshian, Santiam Kala- 
puya, Milluk Coos, Hanis Coos, Siuslaw and 
Lower Umpqua, Molale, Coquille Athapas- 
kan, Dootoodn (Tututni) Athapaskan, 
Northern Wintu, Nomlaki Wintu, Patwin, 
Concow Maidu, Nisenan Maidu, Lake 
Miwok, Sierra Miwok, Chuckchansi Yokuts, 
and Klamath. For audition notes on these 
reels, which are now in the Archives, see 
Morris Swadesh, On The Penutian Vocabu- 
lary Survey, IJAL 20.123-34. 


NATIVE SOUTH AMERICAN 


Lokono; Arawakan; Edna Fredericks, 
Ignatius Stoll; Reel 1: four texts with 
English rendition by informant after each; 
twenty minutes; words and phrases with 
eliciting in English; ten minutes; Reel 2: 
half a dozen textlets in answer to questions 
in English; ten minutes; phrases with elicit- 
ing in English; two and one-half minutes; 
conversation; two and one-half minutes; 
quality poor; Nancy P. Hickerson; George- 
town, British Guiana; Spring, 1952; wire at 
50 cycles; dubbed October 10, 1952 at 7.5. 

Guarani; Tupi-Guarani; about sixty 
words (including the numbers one to ten) 
and five phrases each repeated two or three 
times, with eliciting in English; ten minutes; 
quality a little better than average; Raul 
Houser; 1949; 7.5. 


AFRICAN 


Yoruba; Reel 1: five texts, Reel 2: three 
texts, each given first at normal speed and 
then in citation forms, with occasional 
additional forms cited for phonetic contrast; 
one hour; quality average; transcription with 
interlinear translation and phonetic and 
morphological notes; Venda Riggs; 1949; 
wire; dubbed at 7.5. 

The following Nigerian languages were 
recorded by Hans Wolff in Nigeria during 
1953 on an Ekotape recorder on double 
track at 3.75, and dubbed for the Archives of 
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Languages of the World January 24, 1954, 
on single track at 3.75. 

Berom (Birom); Sam Toma; two folktales; 
one minute and one and one-half minutes; 
quality better than average; July 25; Jos, 
Plateau Province. 

Jukun; list of between 150 and 200 words 
with English eliciting; ten minutes; phrase 
list with English eliciting; four minutes; 
folktale; three minutes; proverbs; two 
minutes; quality better than average for all 
but the proverbs, in which there is occasional 
speed distortion; the words, phrases and 
folktale were recorded on August 1, the 
proverbs on August 28; Benue Province. 

Igbira; phrases; three minutes; quality 
better than average; August 8; Okeni, 
Kabba Province. 

Itsekiri (Jekri); folktale; three minutes; 
quality better than average; October 16; 
Warri, Delta Province. 

Western Ijaw (Ijo); Mein dialect; nu- 
merals and phrases; seven minutes; quality 
average, slight echo effect; Tarakiri dialect; 
phrases; one and one-half minutes; text; one 
and one-half minutes; quality average for 
the phrases, better than average for the 
text; October 22; Delta Province. 

Ibo; Owerri dialect; conversation between 
two men; one minute; quality average; 
November i0; Owerri Province. 

Kalabari; Okrika dialect; numerals and 
phrases; three minutes; quality a little better 
than average, some conversational back- 
ground noise; Fall, 1953; Rivers Province. 

Urhobo (Sobo); Agbadu (Agbarho) di- 
alect; numerals; one minute; conversation 
between the old man who gave the numerals, 
a chief and a young teacher; three minutes; 
seven proverbs, read by informant; one 
minute; quality average for the numerals 
and proverbs, better than average for the 
conversation; October 6, 7, and 9; Ughelli, 
Delta Province. 

Nupe; Bida dialect; proverbs; two 
minutes; numerals; one and one half min- 
utes; quality a little better than average; 
October 17; Bida City, Niger Province. 
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Edo (Bini); eleven proverbs; one minute; 
quality average, high hum from sawmill in 
background; September 11; Benin City, 
Benin Province. 

Kaje; list of about 100 words with English 
eliciting; ten minutes; quality better than 
average; August 16; Zaria Province. 


EUROPEAN AND ASIATIC 


Cheremis; Finno-Urgic; Iwan Jewskij; 
short texts (one to ten minutes each), 
usually in reply to English questions; three 
and one-half hours; transcription from in- 
formant and translation by Frances Inge- 
mann (to be typed for Archives by June, 
1954); Indiana University, Fall 1953; 
original on tape at 7.5; dubbed January 28, 
1954 at 3.75. 

Lithuanian; Indo-European; Maria Zu- 
kauskas (of Kaunas); Swadesh 200 word list 
and a list of about 75 culture differentiating 
words with ten related textlets (of one to six 
sentences) interspersed in answer to ques- 
tions given in English; one-half hour; 
quality below average, background noise, 
occasional speed distortion; Swadesh list 
transcribed from informant by Florence M. 
Robinett; Indiana University; September 
23, 1953; 7.5. 

English; British Guianese; Indo-Euro- 
pean; Milton James; short texts in answer to 
questions in English; five minutes; quality 
poor; Nancy P. Hickerson; British Guiana; 
Spring, 1952; wire at 50 cycles; dubbed 
October 10, 1952 at 7.5. 

Bulgarian; Indo-European; 12 inch 78 
RPM discs, twelve sides. 

Serbo-Croatian; Indo-European; 12 inch 
78 RPM discs, ten sides. 

American English Intonation; six and one- 
half minutes; Kenneth Pike; dubbed from 
disc in 1950 at 7.5. 

French, Louisiana; Indo-European; 12 
inch aluminum disc, two sides. 

Turkish; Altaic; 12 inch 78 RPM discs, 
thirty sides, including eleven sides of Con- 
versations 1-14. 

Chinese; Mandarin; 
aluminum disc, two sides. 


Sinitic; 12 inch 
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OCEANIC 


Samoan; Malayo-Polynesian; three texts; 
six minutes; quality average; transcription 
with interlinear translation (of all but the 
last minute); Venda Riggs; 1949; original on 
wire; dubbed at 7.5. 

Javanese; Malayo-Polynesian; R. Slamet 
Roosman, M. Soejono, and J. Soegiarto; 
conversation between three Javanese stu- 
dents; twenty minutes; quality a little 
better than average; transcription with inter- 
linear translation; E. M. Uhlenbeck; 7.5. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


PROLEGOMENA TO A THEORY OF LAN- 
GuAGE. By Louis Hjelmslev. Transl. by 
Francis J. Whitfield. Pp. 92. Baltimore, Md. 
1953 (Supplement to IJAL, Vol. 19, No. 1). 


Reviewed by Einar Haugen. 


A fair amount of interest in the work of 
Louis Hjelmslev has already been shown by 
American linguists since this reviewer first 
brought it to their attention in Language 
27.213-15 (1951). Searching reviews by 
Rulon S. Wells, Murray Fowler, and André 
Martinet,! in addition to courses given by 
Hjelmslev himself and his co-worker Uldall 
at the Linguistic Institutes of 1952 and 1953, 
have spread considerable information about 
the doctrines of ‘glossematics.”? The Ameri- 
can publication of the Prolegomena now 
brings to the English-speaking world its first 
full-scale opportunity to study and test his 
theories. The translation by Professor Whit- 
field is excellent, and even authoritative, 
since Hjelmslev himself worked on it with the 
translator.” 


1 Rulon Wells, review of Récherches structu- 
rales, Language 27.554-70 (1951); Murray Fowler, 
review of Knud Togeby, Structure immanente de 
la langue frangaise, Language 29.165-75 (1953); 
André Martinet, review of same in Word 9.78-82 
(1953). 

2 The only noticeable change in the translation 
(and an improvement) is the substitution of 
‘language’ for the ‘every-day language’ (daglig- 
sprog) and ‘semiotic’ for the ‘language’ (sprog) 
of the original. 


It is questionable whether a linguist is the 
proper person to review this book. It is a 
contribution to semiotics rather than to 
linguistics, since it deals with the description 
of all symbolic systems and not with the 
particular structure of natural languages. 
The linguistic theory proper is promised for 
a later publication. In the meanwhile a 
number of Hjelmslev’s pupils have been 
making more or less authorized applications 
of the glossematic terminology to various 
languages. These have not been too attrac- 
tive, since they appear to give the linguistic 
data a rather procrustean treatment. The 
terminology devised is forbidding and breaks 
so completely with tradition that unusual 
demands are made on the reader’s time and 
patience. 

Nevertheless it may be said that the study 
of Hjelmslev’s Prolegomena is rewarding for 
the rigorousness of its method and the wide 
perspective it gives of the backgrounds and 
implications of linguistic analysis. It is 
comparable in its range and purposes to 
Bloomfield’s postulates of 1926. Hjelmslev 
contends that the traditional linguistic 
categories have been set up inductively on 
the basis of materials gathered language by 
language. This limits their validity to the 
language within which they have been 
established. Hjelmslev does not envisage a 
universal grammar, since he grants that 
every language has its own peculiar struc- 
ture. But he does believe in what he calls “a 
universal principle of formation,” which 
appears to mean that the basic methods of 
linguistics must be universal. He develops 
this conclusion in his basic postulates con- 
cerning the nature of language and linguistic 
description. 

Hjelmslev’s postulates and theorems are 
presented in the form of definitions of terms, 
106 in all. While they are not so divided by 
Hjelmslev, we may here divide them into 
those which are purely logical and those 
which bear specifically on symbolic systems. 
The former stem back to Carnap, the latter 
to Saussure; Hjelmslev’s work is an attempt 
to fuse these two traditions. 
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The logical definitions build up a method 
of analysis which could apply to any set of 
relations in the natural world. The basic 
postulate here is definition No. 1, in which 
analysis is defined as “description of an 
object by the uniform dependences of other 
objects on it and on each other.” The terms 
in this postulate are undefined, but the re- 
maining definitions are all based upon this 
one. We perceive in this definition the 
emphasis on relationships as the only valid 
subject matter of scientific description. The 
“objects” or “terminals,” as he also calls 
them, are inaccessible to description; from a 
scientific point of view they exist only by 
virtue of the dependences they have to other 
objects. Logically all such dependences can 
be reduced to three classes: A depends on B 
(or vice versa), A and B depend on one 
another, A and B do not depend on one 
another. These dependences he calls the 
functions of, respectively, determination, 
interdependence, and constellation. A and B 
are called functives, which are then said to 
“have a function” to one another. 

Since Hjelmslev otherwise follows the 
principle of binary division in his analysis, 
it is a bit puzzling at first to find this trinity 
of functions. Actually, it can be regarded as 
a double dichotomy, since he has excluded a 
fourth kind of relationship between A and B 
which he calls “incompatibility.” (23). One 
might say that determination and inter- 
dependence are the only true dependences in 
his system, contrasting with the non- 
dependence of two items having constella- 
tion to one another. In the latter case he 
assumes that A and B are compatible, i.e. 
can occur on the same level. In any case he 
makes little use of constellation in his further 
analysis; it occurs when he is defining free 
variants (“‘variations” in his term) as phones 
that are not dependent on either preceding 
or following sounds. Most of the linguistic 
relationships which he brings up as examples 
of his functions are of the first two types. 
Thus the relationship of vowels to conso- 
nants and of main clauses to subordinate 
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clauses are both examples of determination. 
But the relationship of case and number 
morphemes in the Latin noun is a case of 
interdependence, since one cannot occur 
without the other (15). 

The definitions that bear on symbolic 
systems begin with No. 26 (pp. 22 ff.) con- 
cerning what he calls the “‘either-or function” 
or correlation and No. 27 concerning the 
“‘both-and function” or relation. These define 
the two dimensions of linguistic description 
in the spirit of Saussure. Langue or system 
is defined as a correlational hierarchy, while 
parole or process is defined as a relational 
hierarchy. A system, which in the case of 
language he refers to as a paradigmatic, 
thus consists of contrasts, alternatives 
(either-or), while a process, which he calls a 
syntagmatic, consists of sequentially co- 
existing items (both-and). This provides 
neatly and cleverly for the data ordinarily 
described in American linguistics as contrast 
and distribution. The phonemes of pet thus 
stand in a syntagmatic relationship to each 
other, but in a paradigmatic relationship to 
all the phonemes of the language that can be 
substituted for them (e.g. p:b, m, v, s, w 
etc.). The situation becomes more complex 
as Hjelmslev proceeds to invent a set of 
terms to describe the three functions above- 
mentioned as they occur in each dimension. 
Here one feels that it would have been better 
to leave these to be distinguished by context. 
It is also highly questionable just how they 
can be applied in the paradigmatic dimen- 
sion. It hardly needs saying that the terms 
used are confusing to the reader because of 
their different significance from that of 
ordinary language. 

A further development of Hjelmslev’s 
terminology comes with his introduction of 
the term sign, which he uses, in accordance 
with Saussure’s practice, to refer to the rela- 
tionship between the symbol and its mean- 
ing. But Hjelmslev regards the sign function 
as rather a relationship between two forms, 
or structures, which he calls expression form 
and content form. He distinguishes these, in 
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turn, from the expression substance (the 
physical symbols) and the content substance 
(the referents of language). He then neatly 
identifies the field of linguistics as being the 
study of linguistic form, in contrast with 
that of other sciences which study the vari- 
ous substances. The “arbitrary” nature of 
language in the Saussurean sense is here seen 
as the relationship of a structured linguistic 
form to an amorphous real substance of 
content on the one side and of expression on 
the other. Schematically the functions in- 
volved could be presented as follows: 





LINGUISTICS 
Content Content Expression Expression 
substance form form substanee 


These dichotomies are not unfamiliar to 
American linguists, though of course under 
other terms. The exclusion of phonetics as 
“pre-linguistics” by George Trager corre- 
sponds to Hjelmslev’s placing the study of 
the expression substance outside the lin- 
guistic pale. The exclusion of meaning as a 
proper part of linguistics by Bloomfield and 
many of his followers corresponds to 
Hjelmslev’s location of the content sub- 
stance above. Hjelmslev calls specifically for 
a linguistics ‘‘whose science of the expres- 
sion is not a phonetics and whose science of 
the content is not a semantics.” (50). More 
and more it has come to be recognized that 
the study of structures is a central theme of 
linguistic science, and the reduction of these 
to two and only two planes corresponds to 
Hjelmslev’s distinction between content 
form and expression form. In American 
usage the unit of content form is the mor- 
pheme, of expression form the phoneme. The 
relationship of these to each other is pro- 
vided for by Hjelmslev’s statement that all 
signs consist of figuré (29); in Harris’s 
terms: all morphemes are identifiable in 
terms of phonemes.’ Hjelmslev’s insistence 
on the parallelism of descriptive method in 
the two planes of content and expression 


3 Zellig Harris, Methods in Structural Lin- 
guistics (Chicago, 1951), 195. 


goes even farther than Harris’s: he uses the 
term taxeme in both planes, so that it refers 
to the phoneme in the expression plane and 
the morpheme in the content plane. 

This reviewer has already pointed out (in 
the article cited above) a number of parallels 
between Hielmslev’s reasoning and that of 
the so-called “American school.‘4 Further 
parallels could be pointed out if one wished 
to make an extensive comparison between 
the Prolegomena and Harris’s Methods, 
which has appeared in the meanwhile. Both 
agree in rejecting the distinction between 
morphology and syntax. Both of them work 
out explicit procedures for segmentations 
into immediate constituents by means of 
substitution.* Both are looking for a descrip- 
tion with maximal simplicity, exhaustive- 
ness, and consistency.’ Both hold out as 
their goal the construction of texts.’ Both of 
them work with purely formal criteria and 


4 The term ‘‘American school” is used without 
prejudice to those American linguists who do not 
regard themselves as belonging to this group. It 
is not desired to fall into Togeby’s unfortunate 
practice of referring all American innovations in 
linguistics to ‘‘l’école de Yale.”’ 

5 Hjelmslev 76 (all quotations are cited in the 
paging of the original Danish edition, given in the 
margin of the English translation): ‘‘... Syntax 
cannot be maintained as an autonomous disci- 
pline.”’ Harris 262: ‘“‘The syntactic and morpholog- 
ical results are obtained by the same procedure, 
so that no distinction is drawn between them.” 

6 Hjelmslev 38: ‘‘In each single partition we 
shall be able to make an inventory of the entities 
that have the same relations, i.e., that can take 
the same ‘place’ in the chain.’”’ Harris 369: ‘‘As a 
result of these operations, we not only obtain 
initial elements, but are also able to define new 
sets of elements as classes or combinations (se- 
quences etc.) of old ones.” 

7 Hjelmslev 12; cf. also 39, where he asks for 
“entities of the least possible extension and the 
lowest number’”’; Harris 262: ‘‘fewer and more 
general classes.’ 

8 Hjelmslev 16: ‘‘With the linguistic informa- 
tion we have thus obtained, we shall be able to 
construct any conceivable or, theoretically pos- 
sible texts in the same language.”’ Harris 372: 
“The work of analysis leads right up to the state- 
ments which enable anyone to synthesize ur 
predict utterances in the language.’’ 
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are interested in relations rather than en- 
tities. Both of them arrange their linguistic 
descriptions into successive levels, consti- 
tuting in Hjelmslev’s terminology a hier- 
archy.’° 

The chief obstacle to a mutual under- 
standing is one of terminology. There are, of 
course, other differences, among them those 
that are implied by the titles of the two 
books, the Prolegomena to a Theory and 
the Methods. The abstract, theoretical ap- 
proach of Hjelmslev’s work makes it difficult 
to criticize it in detail. One’s protests are 
not roused until one sees how the theory 
works out in practice on the classification of 
linguistic data. Hjelmslev himself rarely 
deigns to give other than the most obvious 
examples, and we have so far available only 
a truncated account of his analysis of 
Danish." This suggests that he is willing to 
go very far in his disregard of phonetic 
similarity when classing phones into pho- 
nemes, e.g. in regarding the glottal stop of 
Danish as an allophone of /d/. One wonders 
also whether his insistence that segmenta- 
tion must begin with the unanalyzed text 
and then proceed downwards by dichotomies 
to smaller and smaller units is intended to be 
a description of a practical method of analy- 
sis or merely a theoretical statement. He 
speaks grandly of applying the commutation 
test to entire literatures or literary genres, 
breaking them down into “single authors, 


® Hjelmslev 22: ‘‘A totality does not consist of 
things but of relationships and ... not substance 
but only its internal and external relationships 
have scientific existence.’’ Harris 365: ‘‘The only 
over-all consideration which determines the rele- 
vance of an operation is that it deal with the oc- 
currence of parts of the flow of speech relative to 
each other.”’ 

10 Wells asked in his review of Récherches 
Structurales whether glossematics had provided 
for ‘‘a series of levels’’ (562). Hjelmslev describes 
a hierarchy as a class of classes, consisting of a 
series of partitions from the greatest down to the 
least units obtainable. Each class should consti- 
tute a level in the American sense. 

11 Selskab for nordisk filologi, Arsberetning for 
1948-49-50 (Copenhagen, 1951), 12-24. 
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works, chapters, paragraphs, and the like.” 
(91) He calls this procedure deductive; but 
since he grants that the inductive method is 
solidary with the former, it can hardly make 
much difference whether one proceeds from 
the greatest to the smallest or vice versa, 
except for the fact that the latter is more 
feasible. Actually, most linguists begin in 
medias res, adopting as their “texts” utter- 
ances of such compass that they can easily 
be repeated for testing in substitution 
frames. 

In so far as Hjelmslev’s work is applicable 
to linguistic analysis in the narrower sense, 
it may be said to constitute a rigorously 
logical restatement and generalization of 
methods used, however haphazardly, by all 
descriptive linguists, though not made ex- 
plicit until the last few years. But Hjelmslev 
also opens prospects wider than those en- 
visaged in most works on linguistics. After he 
has first established an ‘“immanent’’ lin- 
guistics, as he calls his glossematic theory, he 
draws in wider and wider sectors of human 
knowledge as seen from this relatively fixed 
standpoint. He establishes the varieties of 
expression known as style, idiom, dialect, 
nationality as connotators in a semiotic 
where the expression is itself a semiotic (i.e. 
meaningful). On the other hand he finds that 
the real, physical objects of the world get 
their proper sphere of description in a meta- 
semiotic in which the content is itself a 
semiotic. The path by which Hjelmslev 
arrives at these startling conclusions is rather 
too thorny for this reviewer, but he is en- 
couraged to find that the limitation of lin- 
guistics to the analysis of formal distinctions 
eventually gives way to “an ever broader 
scientific and ever broader humanistic 
attitude, until the idea finally comes to rest 
in a totality-concept which can scarcely be 
imagined more absolute.” (80). ‘Linguistic 
theory is led by an inner necessity to recog- 
nize not merely the linguistic system, in its 
schema and in its usage, in its totality and 
in its individuality, but also man and human 
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society behind language, and all man’s 
sphere of knowledge through language.” (82) 
The conclusion of the preceding discussion 
is that the reading of Hjelmslev is an in- 
valuable stimulus and intellectual exercise 
for linguists. The bodk is rich in points of 
view which become apparent sometimes only 
after several readings. The present reviewer 
finds that much work remains to be done 
before the gap can be ciosed between the 
glossematic terminology and practical lin- 
guistic analysis. The very fact that in 
Hielmslev’s analysis of Danish it has been 
found necessary to introduce a whole slew of 
terms that were not used in his Prolegomena 
(extension, intension, pre-taxeme, participa- 
tion, junction, direction etc.) shows that the 
system is not nearly as complete as it appears 
in the elegant formulations of the Pro- 
legomena. It is also a serious question 
whether the maintenance of a complete set 
of distinct terms covering much the same 
field as traditional linguistics can be de- 
fended. His reason for the term glossematics 
is the misuse of linguistics for ‘‘an unsuccess- 
ful study of language proceeding from 
transcendent and irrelevant points of view” 
(72). In so far as linguistics liberates itself 
from these points of view, the need for a 
special “glossematics” disappears, and the 
unity of our science can again be asserted.” 
Only time can tell just what role glos- 
sematics will play in linguistic science. If 
this writer were to venture a premature 
guess, it would be that Hjelmslev’s termi- 
nology is eminently suited for defining lin- 
guistic categories in an exact way, but that 
the American terminology now in. use is 
better suited for applying the categories to 
actual linguistic material. It is a weakness of 
Hjelmslev’s Prolegomena that while it pro- 
vides an intricate framework for linguistic 
operations, it does not provide us with any 


2 Critical reviews of the Hjelmslev doctrine 
by European colleagues appeared as early as 1944: 
Eli Fischer-Jérgensen in Nordisk Tidsskrift for 
Tale og Stemme 7.81-96 and Hans Vogt in Acta 
Linguistica 4.94-8. 


statements of those operations themsleves. 
It deals with material that has already been 
semi-processed and does not show any way 
of handling the raw data. It is significant 
that the only full-length application of 
glossematics to an actual language can be 
criticized as having “an air of unreality” 
(Fowler). American terminology, on the 
other hand, has grown up amid descriptive 
concern with linguistic materials from all 
parts of the world. Its growth has been 
irregular and it suffers from that inductivism 
which Hjelmslev deprecates. But it is not 
difficult to check the data on which it is 
based, and disagreements are canceled out 
in the common adoption of at least some 
basic terms. There is a flagrant contrast 
between the esoteric nature of Hjelmslev’s 
work and the American urge to expound and 
explain and gain proselytes by turning every 
new insight into a textbook. This very con- 
trast should make it required reading for 
American linguists who are sure to find in it 
many fruitful impulses. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


THE Ostpway ON WALPOLE ISLAND, 
Ontario. (A linguistic study.) By Nils M. 
Holmer. Upsala Canadian Studies 4. Upsala 
and Copenhagen, 1954. 91 pages. 


Reviewed by Tor Ulving. 


This is Holmer’s second contribution to 
the series Upsala Canadian Studies. Of the 
four published numbers of this series two are 
devoted to American Indian languages, a 
unique situation for a Swedish serial publi- 
cation, and testifying to the vivid interest of 
its editor, Professor 8S. B. Liljegren of 
Upsala University, in the native background 
to Canadian civilization. Holmer is the 
writer also of the first number of the series, 
The Character of the Iroquoian Languages, 
which appeared in 1952. This is a very con- 
cise survey (39 pp.) of the distribution and 
history of the Iroquoian languages, and of 
the main features of their structure. Illustra- 
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tions are taken mainly from Seneca, which 
the author studied on the Allegheny Reser- 
vation in 1948, and there is constant refer- 
ence to its points of contact with or diver- 
gence from the languages of the Old World. 

The monograph under review is a work of 
a much more ambitious character. The 
author visited Walpole Island in 1948—for 
how long a period he does not tell—and 
collected a sizable amount of data on this 
interesting dialect of Ojibway, on which 
practically nothing has appeared in print. 
(The author was informed by C. F. Voegelin 
of the existence of the Bloomfield manu- 
script on this dialect, but apparently had no 
opportunity to make use of it.) It is the 
material gathered during this period of field 
work that is presented in the book. Though 
naturally insufficient for a full-length picture 
of the dialect, the data have permitted the 
author to give a rather detailed account both 
of Phonology (15-23), and Morphology 
(23-56). There is also a section entitled 
Historic aspect on the language (56-58), a 
short folkloristic text with literal and free 
translation (58-62), and a glossary (62-85). 
Six pages of notes and a bibliography con- 
clude the monograph. Most Ojibway speci- 
mens quoted are followed by abbreviations 
referring to a List of informants (9-10), 
comprising 19 speakers from various parts of 
the island. The chapters on the language are 
preceded by a short Introduction to the 
ethnography and linguistics of Walpole 
Island (11-14). 

It need hardly be said that the publication 
of this comparatively rich material is a very 
welcome contribution to Algonquian studies. 
However, our gratitude is unfortunately 
somewhat qualified by the author’s methods 
of description. The remaining paragraphs of 
this review will be devoted to some in the 
reviewer’s opinion questionable points of the 
presentation. 

A study of Holmer’s book reveals that the 
Walpole Island dialect of Ojibway has 
diverged considerably from what may be 
called standard Ojibway. This is a result 
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above all of the extensive syncopation of 
short vowels which characterizes this dialect. 
This has produced such forms as e.g. nmus 
dog < animooss, and mtek or even tak 
tree < mittik, where in the last form a whole 
syllable has been dropped, a not unusual 
phenomenon. In many cases a syncopated 
vowel reappears in special environments. 
The author puts the symbols for such vowels 
within parentheses. (This is rather unhappily 
described on p. 8: “Phonetic symbols... 
within parentheses are often, but not neces- 
sarily, suppressed in the current pronunci- 
ation .. .”’) Unfortunately this practice gives 
to the forms quoted a very disjointed appear- 
ance, and in conjunction with the use of 
quasi-phonetic symbols for the three short 
vowels it produces such typographically un- 
pleasant forms as eg. (n)dom(a)n(a), 
k(a)t(o), and (mn)k(n)te. The author states 
(16) that there are hardly any rules for the 
suppression of short vowels. The reviewer 
questions, however, whether a careful analy- 
sis would not have permitted the establish- 
ment of at least some general rules, e.g. that 
initial short a and o (=Holmer’s p and 9) 
are in all cases liable to syncopation. Then 
it would have been possible to dispense with 
the disturbing parentheses, and to give un- 
syncopated forms as basic, from which 
syncopated forms could be deduced by the 
application of these rules. 

The question of the symbols used for the 
representation of the short vowels gives us 
occasion to touch on some more fundamental 
aspects of Holmer’s treatment of the 
phonology of Ojibway. Though operating, 
though inconsistently, with such terms as 
allophones and morphophonemics (there is a 
section on vowel allophones, while consonant 
allophones are treated under ‘special mor- 
phophonemics’) the author surprisingly 
enough never employs the term phoneme 
itself. Instead of an inventory of vowel 
phonemes there is a section on ‘Fundamental 
vowels’ (15), which are subdivided into four 
‘standard vowels’ a, e, i, u, and three ‘re- 
duced vowels’ p, 9, and o. In describing the 
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acoustic quality of these vowels the author 
states inter alia that u corresponds to the 
stressed (!) vowel in English [what dialect?] 
do, but is “interchangeable with and in- 
distinguishable from o (as in English go)’’; 
further that o is like the vowel of English 
good, “but interchangeable with and in- 
distinguishable from short o (as in English 
on).”’ The reviewer is at a loss to understand 
how there can be any question of two inter- 
changeable sounds if they are indistinguish- 
able from each other. Presumably the mean- 
ing is that the phoneme u has two allophones, 
one like the vowel of E. do, the other like the 
vowel of E. go, which in all environments are 
in free variation. (And correspondingly with 
9.) The same strange terminology is met with 
in the ‘special morphophonemics’ section 
(21), where we read that “Final -nk (pro- 
nounced as in English ink) is indistinguish- 
able from the final nasal in English sing.” It 
is further stated that the ‘standard vowels’ 
are long and the ‘reduced vowels’ are short. 
Would it not be better then to symbolize 
the former as long and to use the ordinary 
vowel symbols a, i, u for the latter instead 
of the quasi-phonetic pv, 9, and o? The 
‘standard vowels’ are said to carry more 
stress than the ‘reduced vowels’, but nothing 
is said about the stress in words containing 
only one kind of vowel, as e. g. Putewatmik 
Potawatomi or mnkezen shoe. 

In section on ‘Fundamental conso- 
nants’ (18) one is surprised to meet the 
affricate c, ‘between tz in English Ritz and 
dz in English adze” (7), a sound not men- 
tioned by Bloomfield (VFPA 6, 1946, p. 87) 
as occurring in Central Algonquian. The 
reviewer went through the glossary in 
Holmer’s book in search of this ‘fundamental 
consonant’, but was unable to find it except 
in one single word. This is the participle 
pmacoteak people, which form, however, 
alternates with pemadesstek. This is of 
course derived from the well-known standard 
Ojibway pimaatisi he lives (participle pl. 
pimaatisitik or peemaatisitik). Strangely 
enough the author seems to be unacquainted 


with this word; he translates it pass by and 
the participle as passers-by = people! (47) 
It is evident that in this solitary instance of 
c we have to do with a cluster ts, arisen 
through the syncopation of a short vowel, 
and no ‘fundamental consonant’ at all. 

A questionable analysis is met with in the 
section on ‘Sandhi phenomena’, where it is 
stated (22) that ‘in certain cases support 
vowels arise in sandhi between a final and 
initial consonant, whereby clusters are 
avoided.” As examples are given wapman-p- 
kwe (more correct -a-kwe?) he sees a woman, 
wapman-p-son he sees a stone, and kwaynkw- 
a-nena good man. The author admits himself 
that the ‘support vowel’ in these cases is the 
reduced initial vowel of the second word, 
normally suppressed in the current pro- 
nunciation. How can it then be said that this 
vowel has arisen to avoid clusters, seeing that 
there have never been any clusters in such 
cases? 

There are some further details in the 
author’s treatment of the phonology, 
especially the fortis-lenis opposition in stops 
and sibilants, that would be well worth 
discussing, but in order to keep this review 
within reasonable limits we pass on to 
Morphology. 

The author’s guiding principle in describ- 
ing Ojibway structure is stated in the very 
first sentence (23): ‘Although the parts of 
speech are not quite congruent in Ojibway 
and English, we can without disadvantage 
{!] base the grammatical categories of the 
former language on those which are tra- 
ditionally accepted for the latter... tra- 
ditional [grammatical] terms... although 
not always logical on every point, will serve 
the Ojibway grammatical system as effec- 
tively as that of English.”’ True to this pro- 
gram the author then sets out on a descrip- 
tion of the noun with such statements as 
(24): “A dative is not distinguished from an 
accusative (formally = the nominative).” 
“There is no genitive.” (But on p. 25 we 
find “the normal genitive construction,” 
obtained “by mentioning the ‘owner’ im- 
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mediately before the possessive form.’’) And 
when we come to p. 50 we encounter a 
section entitled ‘Be and Have,’ beginning: 
“The substantive verb (‘to be, exist, live’) 
in Ojibway is formed from different stems, 
all with related meanings...’’ And on the 
next page: “To express the English ‘have’, 
the verb (p)ya- ‘be’ with derivations is 
used...” And on p. 55 we learn that 
“English relative clauses are conveniently 
rendered by the dependent mode of the verb 
with the prefix e-.” But it is hardly neces- 
sary to accumulate instances of this strangely 
out-moded method of morphologic descrip- 
tion. Instead, the remainder of this review 
will be concerned partly with a discussion of 
some details of the author’s terminology, and 
partly with his treatment of a few points of 
Ojibway grammar. 

The distinction between prefix, suffix, and 
infix is all too often disregarded; certain 
suffixes are said (25) to be used with nouns 
to express the person and number of the 
owner. As is well known, prefixes express the 
person and suffixes the number in this case. 
The interrogative and negative modes are 
said (37, 46) to be “derived by suffixes (or 
infixes) from the principal modes.”’ The use 
of the term infix should be confined to cases 
of infixation within the stem, a procedure un- 
known in Ojibway. The term ‘prothetic’ 
occurs in a strange context on p. 56, where it 
is said that “the origin of prothetic p and 9a in 
Ojibway appears to be secondary in many 
cases.”’ Assimilation of like stops is said to 
occur when they happen to meet (21), but 
one wonders how stops already similar can 
be assimilated. More serious than this, how- 
ever, is the author’s misuse of the term 
‘word’. Any number of definitions of this 
fundamental concept have no doubt been 
attempted, but common to probably all of 
them is the insistence that in order to be 
called a word a linguistic form shall be 
capable of being used independently. It is 
therefore very surprising to find Holmer 
write (31): “‘. . . the qualifier of a noun which 
enters into a compound with the latter, with- 
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out ever occurring independently. Such 
words, preceding the noun, correspond to the 
English attributive adjective...it is im- 
material whether these constructions be con- 
sidered as one or two words.” Further ex- 
amples of this inadmissible use of the term 
‘word’ are to be found on p. 55. 

The reviewer is not an Algonquian special- 
ist, but a few points of Holmer’s analysis of 
Ojibway grammar have struck him as being 
somewhat doubtful. In the first place it is 
surprising to meet a 4th person (or obviative) 
of inanimate nouns (25, 27, 29). The author 
admits himself that “Of inanimate nouns 
the obviative is like the common third- 
person form” (27). Why then complicate the 
description by fabricating a category of 
obviation in this class of nouns? In the 
second place, the section ‘Possessive para- 
digms’ (28-29) must be considered unsatis- 
factory in several respects. The author sets 
up “two types of possessive inflection: one in 
which the prefixes are immediately combined 
with the noun and one in which a syllabic 
element intervenes immediately after the 
prefix.” (By the way, why ‘syllabic’ element, 
when it consists of a single consonant -t-?) 
But no explanation is given of the existence 
of the two forms of the Ist person prefix, 
n(9)~ nen, and their distribution. It should 
have been mentioned that the last member 
of this pair is used exclusively, but not 
necessarily, before stems beginning with a 
simple stop, owing to the tendency of 
Ojibway to insert a nasal after initial nasal 
plus short vowel before a simple stop. Highly 
questionable is further the author’s theory 
that the possessive inflection characterized 
by the -t- between prefix and stem originally 
pertained only “to nouns which are owned 
occasionally (e.g. ‘my pipe’),” while the type 
of inflection without this element pertained 
to “nouns having a permanent owner (e.g. 
‘my hands’)” (87, note 27). An understand- 
ing of the origin of such a form as n(a)-kat 
my leg (28) would have prevented the author 
from such a conclusion. For it is evident 
that the initial k- of the stem here (as against 
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the voiced initial in n(a)- gwos ~ non-gwas 
my son < -kwas) points to an original 
geminate kk-, which in its turn is in all 
probability the assimilation product of the 
element -t- and the stem-initial k-. The 
original form has thus been *ni-t-kaat > ni- 
kkaat; cf. Cree niskaata, Fox nehkaatani, 
Menomini nehkaatan my legs (Bloomfield 
op. cit. §99). And ‘leg’ is surely just as 
inalienable as ‘hand’. In this section one is 
also disturbed by the incorrect segmentation 
of the forms quoted, e.g. ta-nni-m-on her 
man, which of course should be t-anni-m-pn 
< ot-inini-, and ndvo-kwe-m my woman, 
instead of nd-vkwe-m < nit-ikkwee-. 

The analysis of the ‘initial change’ in the 
participle and what Holmer calls the de- 
pendent mode (cf. Bloomfield §45) operates 
with a prefix e-, which seems to be a fictitious 
morpheme due to faulty analysis. One 
example of this is the form eZapmaciynn in 
the phrase ani§ eZepmaciynn how are you? 
(41), which is analyzed as consisting of the 
prefix e- plus the setm -Sopmades-. The 
correct analysis here is e%o-pmadasea-, eZ 
being the ‘changed’ form of the particle 9a 
(=standard Ojibway isi) thus, derived from 
the relative root in- (< *e@) plus connective 
-i- (Bloomfield §16), followed by the stem 
pmadase- live < pimaatisi-. Cf. the identical 
Menomini (taaq) ees-pemaateseyan (how is 
it) that thou farest? (Bloomfield §102). The 
same incorrect analysis is seen in anis 
enokiyon how do you do (41), where the last 
word is cut up in e-noki-yon. The correct 
analysis is no doubt en- plus noki-, the word 
being composed of the same relative root in- 
as in the preceding example, in ‘changed’ 
form, plus the stem anokkii- work, with 
syncopated initial vowel. The author’s 
belief in this non-existent prefix e- has led 
him to set up a fictitious verb-stem (p)nda- 
live (51). As examples of this pseudo-stem 
are given forms such as: endanot where he 
lived, endayan that I am, anipiS endat where 
is his home?, anipiS endayank where do we 
live?, nonda I live, etc. Beside this stem 
(p)nda- there is listed another stem ta- live, 


of which one single example is given: Camta- 
gon ta he lives at C. It need hardly be said 
that all the examples of the author’s stem 
(p)nda- are in reality illustrations of the 
stem ta-, which has the peculiarity of pre- 
fixing the element en- in the ‘changed form’ 
(Bloomfield §45); as for nonda, a knowledge 
of the rules for the distribution of the 
prefix-forms ne ~ nen, commented on earlier 
in this review, would have saved the author 
from the mistake of interpreting -nda as the 
stem. 

The prefix e- thus shown to be a ghost- 
morpheme, the author’s theory of the origin 
of the Algonquian ‘initial change’, presented 
on p. 47 and in note 47 on p. 89, which is 
wholly built upon the existence of this 
prefix, is seen to have a very weak 
foundation. 

Though flagrantly careless of the precision 
tools afforded by current descriptive tech- 
niques, and in spite of its sometimes exasper- 
ating looseness of methodology and termi- 
nology, Holmer’s work on the Walpole 
Island dialect of Ojibway is certainly not a 
negligible contribution to Algonquian stud- 
ies. If this review has dwelt almost ex- 
clusively on some of its shortcomings, this 
must not be ascribed to any fault-finding 
propensity on the part of the reviewer. On 
the contrary, the critique levelled against 
certain points of the presentation should be 
interpreted as a testimony of the vivid 
interest he has taken in this stimulating 
book. 
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